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\Y Since 1887, tanners of all types of 
leathers have had confidence in Atlas 
Oils and rely on them for uniform 
leather with the “look of quality” you 
require. 


JA Treat your leather with Atlas Oils. 
ATLAS Guaranteed OILS 


NEATSFOOT OILS 
SULPHONATED COD OILS 
SULPHONATED NEATSFOOT OILS 
SPLIT OILS 

MOELLONS and many specialty Products 
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... that’s why Gallun’s Milwaukee Calf 


is the leather that sells your shoes 


Happy is the woman who discovers this pleasure 
afoot — shoes both lovely to look at, delightful to 
wear. She knows their combination of flattering chic 
and easy comfort are a real “find 

Her hunt is ended when she sees and tries on foot- 
wear fashioned from plump, full-bodied Milwaukee 
Calf. Its rich, distinctive color pleases her eye. Its 


soft suppleness pampers her foot. 


, 





Like other famous Gallun tannages, Milwaukee 
Calf is a superb and elegant leather. Its beauty is 
heightened by clean pinking and punching 

Please your fair customers... keep them coming 
back again and again. Check the Gallun numbers 
in your orders to leading manufacturers and you en- 
joy profitable repeat business. A. F. Gallun & Sons 


Corporation, Tanners, Milwaukee, 
* 


Mdwaukee 


chrome-tanned 


OTHER FAMOUS GALLUN TANNAGES 


Wisconsin 


“4 
= 
Norwegian Calf = Normandie Calf 
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s 
40s 
Cretan Calf 


smooth. but not glared 





STAY HEALTHY 23:15 
Sole Leather is the backbone 
of the shoe industry 
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FORMULAE WORTH 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


"Tanning Processes" by the- 
internationally known authority, 
ugust C. Orthmann, contains 
ther making formulae worth 
ousands of dollars—and time 
d labor-saving data that will 
Ip in every phase of your 


nning operation. 


It's the book scores of tanning 
men say is the most practical 
work on tanning ever written 
}.. you'll say it's worth man 
fimes its $12.50 price. You'll 

Use "Tanning Processes" often 
because it treats expertly with 
your everyday ate 


Leather bound, it contains 414 
pages of invaluable information 
fo help you increase your yield, 
improve production, reduce 
fime and motion, and get a 
higher quality leather. 

Order a copy today! 


$49.50 PER COPY 





Rumpf Publishing Co., 
300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send 
copies of "Tanning 
Processes,” by August C. Orthmann. 
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WITH THESE 


NEW W/C 
HEEL SCOURING 
MACHINES! 


Plus 5 Other Advantages: 


@ Increased Production Potential — Up to 25% 
Upper Damage Prevented 
Reduced Operator Effort 
Improved Dust Collection 
Better Quality Work 


Model AA users get up to 30% more life from 
scouring abrasives ...no vibration to show up as 
chatter marks on the work... damage to uppers 
can be prevented by new yielding counter guard. 
These are major advantages of the new (MC HEEL 
SCOURING MACHINE — MODEL AA which 
will improve production and cut your costs. Further- 
more, the machine’s operation can be more exactly 
suited to the conditions of the work because each 
wheel can be operated independently and at different 
speeds. 


The Model A, a single wheel machine, serves the 
trend among many manufacturers who feel scouring 
quality is improved by putting first and second 
scourings on a separate station 
basis. In construction features, 
quality of work performed and 
opportunity for savings, this 
machine offers the advantages 
of the Model AA. 


W/E Heel Scouring Machine Model A 


U/ Heel 
Scouring Machine 
iodel AA 


Both Machines have ball bearings throughout, 
providing long lasting, super smooth operation. 
Wheels stay true and this smoothness is reflected 
in the work. 

Wheel speed variations permit maximum effec- 
tiveness for the grit and work in use — another 
assurance of longer abrasive life and better quality. 

Operator fatigue is reduced because the shoe can 
be held to the wheel without pressure. Operators 
like these machines because of the ease of operation, 
the increased production and particularly, the im- 
proved dust removal. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE “PEACE SCARE” AND BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


If any businessman is scared, he’s lost his economic guts 


a 

HE current “peace scare” has sent! 

a frightening chill up the spines 
of a lot of manufacturers and retail- 
ers. The faet that they should be 
frightened actually frightens us. For 
it’s hard to believe that American 
business and industry has lost its 
economic guts—its faith in the sound 
economic facts that confront us and 
its faith in the inevitability of 
America’s continued growth. That 
we should feel more economically 
secure in a wartime than a peacetime 
economy is something to cause a 
nauseating quiver in the stomach. 

The bubbling question of the mo- 

ent is: With a Korean peace, what’s 

oing to happen to business? Most 
of the answers we've heard from 
‘average businessmen are tainted or 
loaded with pessimism. Frankly, we 

lieve they’re way off base. Here 
re some of the solid reasons why. 

Our government and most of the 
countries of the world believe, with 
complete justification, that Joe Stalin 
is a liar, that his peace overtures are 
another lull before another storm. 
i has cried “Wolf! Wolf!” too 
often. Boiled down to economics. it 
means that Korean peace or no, we're 
going ahead full steam on our mam- 
moth defense program. 

' The U. S. defense spending pro- 
gram—despite what happens in Korea 
= is dedicated as follows: $21 bil- 
lions in the fiscal year just ended 
this June; $46 billion for the current 

scal year ending next June: $65 

illions for fiscal °53: $53 billions 
for fiscal 54; and between $35 and 
$45 billions annually over the next 
three years, depending upon interna- 
tional events. Peaceful conditions 
may slightly temper these expendi- 
tures, but the very large majority of 
these amounts will be spent regard- 
lessly. 

We have not yet begun to feel the 
impact of this enormous spending by 
the government — and consequent 
spending as required for new plant, 
higher employment and higher earn- 
ings. By the end of 1951 the annual 
rate of government defense spending 
is expected to hit $40 billion, with 


6 
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Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





a steady rise thereafter. Industrial 
expansion is even now multiplying so 
rapidly that machinery and tool man- 


 ufacturers just can’t keep pace with 


supplies to get these new plants op- 
erating. For example. in May, 1950, 
machine tool shipments were 83 per- 
cent of the 1945-47 average: at pres- 
ent these shipments stand at 180 per- 
cent—and the backlog continues to 
grow. These new plants aren’t being 
built to decorate the scenery but to 
produce a mountain of goods on or- 
der or to be ordered. 

You get the real impact of this by 
comparing defense orders and actual 
deliveries. At the end of the first 
quarter of 1951, defense orders 
amounted to $31 billions, but deliv- 
eries were only $5 billion in goods: 
at the end of the second quarter, 
defense orders came to $42 billions, 
but deliveries to only $9 billions. In 
short, we haven't even begun to catch 
up on delivering the goods—to see- 
ing the high employment, earnings. 
and the inevitable metal shortages to 
cause a sharp reduction in consumer 
hard goods which is certain to result 
in a soft goods bonanza that will 
make itself solidly felt by early 1952. 

But the “realists” want some other 
answers. What about the retail sales 
lag. the softening of prices caused 
by reduced demand, the still-heavy 
retail inventories? 

Retail sales over the past few weeks 
have begun to rise steadily. And par- 
ticularly soft goods. In May, for ex- 
ample {June reports not yet released, 
but are even better), soft goods sales 
were $92 million over April, while 
hard goods sales were $59 million 
behind. Put that down as a strength- 
ening trend. Reports and_ figures 
show consumers will buy if the price 
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is right—if the inflationary bloat is 
removed from prices. The next few 
months will see just that happening— 
lower prices, good retail sales. No 
big buying wave, but sound. 

An example of where consumer 
money is hiding is savings. The 
April-June figures on personal sav- 
ings hit $20 billions—double that of 
the previous quarter or the same 
quarter of 1950. When prices are 
“right,” savings will crawl out of the 
dark holes and give a push to sales. 

The “fall” of prices recently was 
to be expected. They fell in on com- 
modities that rose fastest. Wool 
prices have dropped 43.7 percent 
from their inflated top: tin fell 42 
percent; rubber 41 percent; cotton 
cloth 21 percent. While prices of 
more stable commodities have soft- 
ened, there’s been no sharp dip. You 
can expect them to get firmer within 
several months. 

Inventories are being worked off. 
During the past three months, busi- 
ness inventories of consumer goods 
were accumulating at a $4-billion an- 
nual rate. For the rest of 1951 they'll 
liquidate at a slower rate of $1.5 
billions. and by year’s end the inven- 
tory fat will be shed. 

But personal income holds the key 
to business outlook. It’s now at a 
record annual rate of $250 billions, 
some $36 billions above a year ago. 
A year from now it will hit $277 
billions. With higher incomes. con- 
sumer spending always adjusts up- 
ward, 

True, we're in a brief period of 
“peace recession.” But anyone un- 
derselling the period of prosperity 
ahead despite what happens in 
Korea will make a big mistake. 
The present period of “readjustment” 
may be momentarily disconcerting. 
but all the economic facts give no 
reason for discouragement. 

The production economy will con- 
tinue on the rise. Even the hens 
have now turned out a new record 
of 18.3 eggs per layer. If they can 
do it sitting down, there’s no limit 
to what we can do standing up. 
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What's Wrong With 


New ENGLAND’S SHOE INDUSTRY? 


A penetrating government study and report analyzes the ills, 
assets, status and outlook of the country’s most concentrated 
shoe-producing area 


HE New England shoe industry is , 
usually regarded as second only | 
to textiles as a regional “problem 
industry.” From the standpoint of 
labor, the problem is associated with 
the decline of employment over the 
past three decades and the proba- 
bility of further decline in the fu- 
ture. From the standpoint of man- 
ment, the problem lies in the 
wth of new competitive areas in 
West and South, the cost advan- 

es of those areas in wages, in 
mmunity inducements such as pro- 
ion of tax-free land and free or 
pw-cost plant space, and the shift of 
ulation, income, and_ therefore 
jarkets to the West. From an over- 
standpoint, the problem is a de- 
ning employment trend over tke 
st 30 years for the national indus- 

, which is geared to produce 600 
jllion pairs of shoes a year, whereas 
market has never absorbed more 

n the peak figure of 510 million 

irs sold in 1946. 

/An analysis of the New England 
shoe industry should carefully dis- 
guish between those problems 
ich are general to the industry and 
tional in scope and those which 
special to New England. The 
janufacture of shoes is an old in- 
stry which developed early in old 
regions and which now faces the com- 
petition of newer, expanding indus- 
tries and newer, more rapidly de- 
veloping regions. In such cases some 
shift in production and in employ- 
ment is not only inevitable but de- 
sirable. The problem lies in making 
the adjustment as easy as possible. 
Old industries and products com- 
peting with new industries and prod- 
ucts face a fight wherever they are 
located. In this regard the problems 
of the shoe and leather industries are 
not problems for New England alone. 
Table 1 below indicates that employ- 
ment declined between 1919 and 


sitet ih inner 


In the spring of 1950, The Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, headed 
by Leon H. Keyserling, its chair- 
man, appointed a committee of 
_seven distinguished New England 
economists to make a detailed 
analysis and report on The New 
England Economy — its status, 
problems, needs and outlook. This 
was the second CEA regional 
study (the first, The Economy of 
the South"). The second study 
was recently completed and was 
submitted, through CEA, to Presi- 
dent Truman on June 28, 1951. 
The large section devoted to New 
England's shoe industry will cer- 
tainly be of special interest to 
every shoe industry executive in 
the country. 


[, ana § ———— 


1947 on a national basis. The in- 
dustry has the fourth poorest em- 
ployment record in the United States 
as a whole of any large manufac- 
turing industry over the period of 
1919-1947, The psychology of such 
a decline while manufacturing em- 
ployment as a whole expanded by 
44 percent is, of course, particularly 
discouraging to the region in which 
shoe-factory employment and produc- 
tion are most heavily concentrated. 
The notion gets about that special 


factors, such as taxes, labor costs, 
or antiquated management, are re- 
sponsible for the decline. The region 
is labeled “decadent.” In fact, how- 
ever, the problem is to a considerable 
extent general in nature, especially 
in the older producing areas. It is 
the result of technological advances, 
consumption patterns, competition 
with new products, and the inability 
of the industry to expand employ- 
ment in proportion to the growth of 
the working population. Our primary 
task in this analysis is to discuss the 
competitive factors that are special 
to New England’s position in the in- 
dustry. 

In 1949 the leather and leather- 
products industry, with 106,000 em- 
ployees, was the fourth largest manu- 
facturing employer in New England. 
The shoe industry alone employed 
81,000 workers in 1949. New Eng- 
land’s share of total United States 
production has been approximately 
one-third over the past 25 years. It 
had declined drastically during the 
years following the Civil War with 
the opening up of the West and the 
westward migration of population 
and markets. New England’s share 
of total production declined from 75 
percent in the post-Civil War period 
to 48 percent in 1919. A sharp de- 
cline in New England’s share of total 
output also occurred in the post- 
World War I period, from 48 per- 
cent in 1919 to 33 percent in 1925. 





Table 1—Employment in the Leather and Products Industry, in the United States, 
New England, and the Individual New England States: Selected Years, 1919-1947 


Percentage of total United 
States 





Area 
United States 
New England ..............:6-+5: 


1947 

383.2 

109.1 
70.9 
20.1 
15.7 


4.2 
Source: Census of Manufactures. Data adjusted to 
Boston. 
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Since 1925, New England’s share has 
remained substantially stable. 

In view of the maintenance of the 
relative position by New England 
over the last 25 years, the reasons 
for concern should be examined. The 
problem is to a considerable extent 
a problem in attitudes rather than a 
problem of production. But the pro- 
duction problem is also of importance 
for communities greatly dependent 








L~s 


The report on New England's shoe industry, prepared by the Committee 
on the New England Economy and submitted to the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, is an excellent, factually accurate analysis of our 
industry's operations during the past three decades. 

The major conclusion of this study, namely that since 1925, New Eng- 
land's share of total U. S. shoe output has remained substantially stable at 
a one-third ae, is one —_ the writer has long stressed as the we 
ae important single fact applicable to the New England shoe industry. Al 
on this industry. ; other factors, such as declining employment, eomguttiies ph rani vs. 

These facts are particularly rele- disadvantages, marketing policies, concentration of small-size concerns 
vant to our study: oo low-priced women's style shoes, discussed in this study have long 

1. The decline of employment in een known to members of our trade. 
the shoe industry is to some extent The greatest shortcoming in this report, which perhaps was so intended, 
a general problem and is not limited was the absence of concrete, practical solutions to these major problems 
to New England alone. But New which have long faced New England's shoe industry. 

England feels the general decline The over-all recommendations to aid the New England economy, such as 
more than other regions because of a review of Federal and State tax laws, increased productivity of labor, 
the industry’s concentration in New technical assistance to small business concerns etc., are all valid—the "if" 
England. Moreover, the decline has is how to secure necessary action to accomplish these ends. 
been especially large here, particu- 3 
larly in Massachusetts (Table 1). Maxwell Field t 

Executive Vice-President 


New England has lost ground, but 
New England Shoe & Leather Assn. 


the record since 1925 has been rela- 
tively good, and the record after 
World War II was much better than 
that after World War I. 


2. The rapid growth of many 
other industries over the past 25 
years makes any decline, however 
slight, in an important industry such 
as shoes a subject for consternation 
and generates pessimism. Indeed a 
growing industry in an expanding 
economy is apt to become a problem 
industry in spite of its growth, if its 
growth is substantially slower than 
that of other industries. 


3. Basic forces at work—attrac- 
tion of large producers to other re- 
gions, inducements offered by com- 
munities outside New England, shifts 
of population, income, and markets 
—have increased competitive threats 
from other areas and have left the 
future of New England’s position less 
secure. 


N. E. Hit Hardest 


New England was hit harder by 
the shoe industry recession of 1947- 
1948 than were other parts of the 
country, though some recovery fol- 
lowed in 1949 and 1950. It is im- 
portant to understand why this was 
so, because the factors at work in 
the recent period are significant to 
the long-run outlook for the industry 
in New England. 

In the first place, the recession 
struck harder in New England be- 
cause New England had _ benefited 
more than the rest of the country in 
the immediate postwar period of ab- 
normal production. Style simplifica- 
tion and steadier demand during the 
war period markedly reduced New 
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England’s normal disadvantages with 
respect to these factors. The dis- 
advantages of seasonality, of depend- 
ence on a large number of small pro- 
ducers, manufacturing for customers’ 
orders, and sensitivity to market 
shifts were largely offset by the shift 
to a stable and expanding market in 
the war period. Furthermore, in 
1946 New England had received 
more than its proportionate share of 
the 510 million-pair-boom which was 
based on re-outfitting of ex-service- 
men, removal of rationing controls, 
and resumption of some lines re- 
stricted during the war. To some 
extent, therefore, the 1947 decline 
represented a shake-down to more 
normal markets and could be ex- 
pected to strike hardest in the region 
that had gained most from the ab- 
normal war and immediate postwar 
period. 


Nevertheless, the recession of 1947 
underlined the sensitivity of the New 
England industry to inventory ad- 
justments at retail. The experience 
also suggests some of the adjustments 
needed if the industry is to achieve 
greater stability in normal times. The 
factors largely responsible for the 
instability in New England’s share 
of total output and hence the decline 
in 1947 and 1948 were: (1) the 
region’s large proportion of small 
firms, (2) its heavy reliance on man- 
ufacturing to customer’s order, and 
(3) its heavy use of direct selling to 
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retail outets. These factors make the 
industry in New England more sensi- 
tive to inventory adjustments at retail” 
than in the West and South, where~ 
there are proportionately more large 
firms manufacturing mainly for stock 
with well-established sales channels. 
Furthermore, in the one type of shoe— 
where New England gained relative 
to the rest of the country (babies’” 
shoes), New England produced next — 
to its smallest proportion of total ~ 
output, 12 percent in 1949. Most — 
important, the area’s production of ~ 
juvenile shoes has steadily declined ~ 
and its share has contracted. Con- ~ 
sidering the high birth rate of the — 
1940’s and the consequent potentiali- 
ties of this market in the 1950’s New © 
England producers appear to have — 
missed a good opportunity by failing — 
to adapt their production to this 
growing market. 

On the bright side is the fact that 
the region recouped part of its losses 
during 1949 and during the first half 
of 1950 was almost back to its nor- 
mal share of about one-third of total 
output. Particularly encouraging 
was the demonstration of adaptabil- 
ity to the market shift in women’s 
shoes to low- and medium-price lines. 
Another optimistic aspect of New 
England’s recent position has been 
the strength shown in Maine and New 
Hampshire. During 1949, these states 
recouped most of their recession 


(Continued on Page 34) 





SouTH AFRICA’s WATTLE INDUSTRY 


While other vegetable tannin resources fall, wattle supply increases 


By J. F. MacDonald* 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


1INCE introduction of the mimosa 
§ tree into the Union of South 
Africa, the wattle industry has 
achieved great prominence in the in- 


dustrial life of the coumry. Wattle - 


ark and extract have become valu- 
le export items, particularly in view 
diminishing potential supplies of 
@ther vegetable tannins. 
* Wattle bark and its extract have 
Attained great importance as tanning 
Mhaterials in recent years. They are 
Broduced from one of several vari- 
Bie: of the mimosa tree, principally 
the black wattle. This is the type most 
Widely grown as it produces a bark 
With a tannin content of 35 to 40 per- 
bent. The wattle tree is a rapidly 

owing type that reaches 40 to 60 

et in about 10 years. It grows best 
6n well-drained soils that lie within 
the altitudinal range of 1,500 to 4,500 
feet above sea level, which are sub- 

‘ted to a minimum rainfall of 35 

inches per year. 
' The wattle tree is indigenous to 
Australia. However. owing to the fact 
that the Australians depended upon 
the native forests for wattle output, 
and the costs of labor were prohibi- 
tive. the country fell behind as an 
important producer. 

Other countries, having the same 
favorable climate took up wattle cul- 
ture and soon outstripped Australia. 
The wattle industry was introduced 
into the Union of South Africa in 
1880, British East Africa in 1904, 
and Brazil in 1928. India, Ceylon, 
and Madagascar have begun wattle 
culture but on a much smaller scale. 
The prospects of the wattle industry 
in these areas are especially bright 
owing to the trees’ rapid growth, 
cheap cultivation, and extensive po- 


*Based on a report by M. P. Hallam, U. 8 
Consulate, Durban, S.A 
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U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


tential areas of planting. That wattle 
will become a leader among the tan- 
ning materials is apparent from the 
fact that the source of chestnut ex- 
tract is fast approaching exhaustion, 
and that of quebracho is limited on 
account of the present rate of ex- 
ploitation and lack of a scheme of re- 
forestation. 

The wattle industry (the growing 
of black wattle trees and the manu- 
facture of solid tanning extract from 
wattle bark) is of major importance 
in South Africa. From the time the 
tree was first introduced it was found 
that the climate and soil in Natal were 
ideally suited to it. Because of these 
factors, and the abundance of cheap 
labor, South Africa has become the 
world’s foremost producer and ex- 
porter of wattle bark and extract. 


Resources 

The area under wattle cultivation 
in South Africa exceeds 500,000 acres 
of which approximately 400,000 are 
in Natal. There are some fair-sized 
plantations in eastern Transvaal and 
in Cape Province. About one-fourth 
of the area under cultivation is owned 
by four large companies, one of 
which controls 90,000 acres and is 
the largest single grower. Independ- 
ent producers range from owners of 
large plantations of nearly 10,000 
acres to farmers who grow a few 
wattle trees in addition to other crops. 

The black wattle tree produces the 
best type of bark for extract. The sil- 
ver wattle produces an inferior bark 
but is a hardier tree and will with- 
stand greater temperature ranges than 
the black wattle, which is destroyed 
by very slight frosts. As a conse- 
quence, the black wattle is grown 
exclusively in Natal, and this has 
limited the area in which it can grow 
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to the so-called “mist belt” in the 
Natal Midlands and in Zululand. In 
the latter section frosts have been 
known to result in occasional poor 
yields. For this reason cross breed- 
ing the silver and black wattle trees 
to obtain a tree that will stand sev- 
eral degrees of frost and yet produce 
a good quality of bark is claiming the 
attention of growers. If such a hybrid 
could be developed, the area suitable 
for wattle plantations would expand 
and the hazard of wattle growing in 
Zululand would be eliminated. 

A further aim is to develop a tree 
with a shorter cycle of development 
than the 10 years now required for it 
to reach maturity. If a tree could be 
developed that would mature in nine 
years it would have a marked effect 
on the potential production. 

The stripping of wattle trees begins 
in October and continues through 
June. The bark may either be sent 
direct to the plants in its green state, 
in which it must be milled before it 
is 48 hours old, or it may be sub- 
jected to a drying process after which 
it may be kept indefinitely. Whether 
the bark is sold green is largely de- 
pendent upon the availability of 
transportation from the plantation to 
the mill. Growers prefer to market 
their product green and_ processing 
plants prefer to use it in that condi- 
tion. 

The process used in extracting 
tannin from wattle bark is fairly 
simple. It involves running hot water 
through a series of autoclaves con- 
taining finely chopped bark until the 
resulting fluid (called liquor) has 
absorbed all the tannin from the bark. 
The liquor is then subjected to a 
series of evaporating processes dur- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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“Wed like to 20 wi you. 


‘ 
SETTING out to do a good job, whether it’s fishing 
or tanning, means having the right kind of equip- 
ment and a good setting out job in tanning can’t be 
done with the equivalent of a hook and line. 
We'd like to go with you when you begin your 
study of setting out operations. We'd like to show 
you how the Stehling Hydraulic Double Roll Setting - Fr ; 
Out Machine does an exceptional job on both heavy ‘ ae Ttg hell Settied 
upper sides as well as light leathers, receiving a Out Machine 
double setting out action in one operation. 
We'd like to show you how the lower rubber roll 


opens or spreads the leather while the upper rubber 
roll lays down the grain. We'd like to tell you We'd like to tell you the whole story of the Stehling 


about its heavier construction, heavier ball bearings, Hydraulic Double Roll Setting Out Machine. When 
seven and one-half inch opening, minimum working you've installed this equipment we can both go 


parts, minimum maintenance. fishing! Get the facts now. 


T: min 7 Michie Wie! 
MAKE SURE IT'S 


i 7 | CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


What industrial science is doing to 


STITCHDOWN 
ROUGH-ROUNDING MACHINE 


Though this machine is primarily 
a development of the Universal Rough 
Rounding and Channelling Machine 
to a more improved machine for 
the Rough Rounding of Stitchdown 
shoes, it is also full of promise for 
Goodyear Welt work. 

The essential features include a 
rectilinear feed motion for the former 
oscillating sole bottom feed, and an 

achment that rotates on the welt 

le to smooth out wrinkles that 
sually form in the flanging and last- 
operations. 





| The first important feature is that 
former oscillating shoe bottom 

d has been converted to a recti- 

ear movement. In other words, the 
stroke of the feed is back and forth 
on a horizontal plane. The motion 
does away with the former jumpy 
action that caused the operator to be 
disconcerted in his shoe control. And 
the problem in Rough Rounding has 
always been that of securing uniform 
results. In short, an oscillating move- 
ment has an unsteady and hard-to- 
control action entirely corrected 
this new rectilinear feed. 

Another outstanding virtue in this 
rectilinear feed is its timing in rela- 
tion to the clamp or brass-faced feed, 
still oscillating, that travels on the 
welt side of the shoe. In this relation- 
ship, the new rectilinear feed is cam- 


12 


controlled to operate at a slower pace 
than the opposing clamp feed. This 
feed motion on both sides travels to 
the left to move the shoe in position 
for the subsequent chopping knife 
cut. By slowing down the feed of the 
rectilinear block somewhat later than 
that of the clamp, a kind of squeez- 
ing of the work results. The pinch 
is not enough to damage or retard 
the free feed of the work: only 
enough to cause a kind of drag that 
forces the shoe to bite towards the 
front or clamp feed. The point in all 
this is to use smooth feed surfaces 
that confront the work and thus 
avoid scarring or marking either the 
welt side or bottom. In this way. 
there is no need to use roughened 
feed parts that may scar or cut the 
leather. 

A belt-driven spindle-like affair is 
shown to the right of the crease 
guide. extending upwards to the belt- 
driven pulley. The bottom of this 
shaft is so tapered and roughened as 
to feed along the work on the welt 
side by smoothing out the wrinkles 
on the welt surface caused in the 
flanging and lasting operations. 

All these features are so important 
as not to be relegated only to the 
Stitchdown kind of construction, but 
should be considered seriously for 
Goodyear Welt work. 

Source: United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Boston; Pat. No. 2,508,361. 


PNEUMATIC HEEL 

This new heel is a sealed-in cush- 
ion that forces the bottom surface of 
the heel downwards when the shoe is 
at rest. When the weight of the 
wearer's body comes down on the 
heel, the weight pressure forces the 
inner cushion of rubber to expand. 
It is this softly-delayed expansion that 
absorbs the ground shock. 

Another method not shown com- 
prises the insertion of a “bladder” 
that in common with the innertube 
construction of an automobile tire is 
protected by the outer casing. In this 
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improve the job 


case it is the layer of the heel that 
opposes the ground. 
All this is incorporated into the heel 





\ STONE Soo 


pe 9 NN 
SZ 


*4an#t 


before the operation of attaching the 
heel to the shoe. After this attach- 
ment, the top opening of the heel is 
completely sealed in by the shoe bot- 
ton that acts as a covering. 

Stephen Stoner, Cleve- 


Pat. No. 2,532,742. 


Source: 


land, O.; 


LEATHER ROLLING 
AND SETTING 


This invention covers improve- 
ments in a machine for rolling and 
setting leather as described in a pre- 
vious patent (2,396,421), which in- 
volved the use of a conveyor com- 
posed of pinch rollers for continu- 
ously feeding leather pieces together 
with rolling mechanism. operable 
crosswise at a right angle to the direc- 
tion of feeding movement of the 
leather pieces. 

This new patent covers rolling 
leather pieces as they move continu- 
ously in a straight line through the 
machine. While the roller heads may 
be moved at right angles to the direc- 
tion of feeding movement, it is pref- 
erable to arrange the rollers at a 
slight angle to each other and toward 
the direction from which the leather 
pieces are fed so that in engaging 
these pieces, the slippage of the roller 
upon the pieces during feeding is 
minimized. Also, at the same time 
increased feeding speeds may be 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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No. 5050—Extra firm cork platform. 
For wedge heels, etc. 


No. 5040—Dense firm cork platform. 
Holds straight edge. 


No. 5030—-Medium dense cork plat- 
form, Firm and resilient. 


No. 5616-——Light cork platform for 
various shoe designs. 


No. 5114—Lightest, softest of all the 
cork platforms, 


F) € fe yw at 
RK-390—Extra flexible cork-and-rubber 
platform material, 


RC-386—Cork-and-rubber platform. 
Holds a good edge, 


No. 5748—Cork and synthetic material. 
Firm, resilient, flexible. 


we 


This manufacturer -wante: 


F 


Johnson, Stephens, and Shenkle, Inc., of St. Louis, is another 
manufacturer who found a hard-to-get platform in the Arm- 
strong Line. When this company designed its attractive “Rhy- 
thm Step” shoe shown above, it needed a platform with two 
opposing characteristics. It had to be soft enough to be lux- 
urious underfoot and at the same time firm enough to hold a 
square edge under a tight wrap. 

The company found what it wanted in Armstrong’s No. 5601 
Cork Composition. This material is made of soft particles of 
clean cork and gives a comfortable springy walk. It cuts clean 
and has just enough firmness to hold its edge under the wrap. 
All sheets are precision cut and handle uniformly. 

When you think about platform materials, look first at the 
Armstrong Line. You’ll probably find there exactly what you 
want... and at a satisfactory price. Call your Armstrong repre- 
sentative today or write Armstrong Cork Company, 

Shoe Products Department, 8807 Arch Street, Lan- ( ) 
caster, Penna. These platforms are available for export. ~&% 


ds ‘ 


So 


ARMSTRONG’S PLATFORMS 


the complete line of platform materials 


BOX TOE MATERIALS © FLEXICORK® © CUSHION CORK® 
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hre ol. 4 Lasting Optimist 


Do you use just any old thread—hope for the best— 
and end up plagued with thread lasting problems— 
cranky with both the operation and the machine? 
If so, here’s a tip that will change your smile of hope 
into a grin of pure satisfaction: 


Switch to Universal Linen—the lasting 
thread specially designed to help solve 
your lasting problems. Its greater strength 
helps make your production easier —faster 
—and, in addition, its greater yardage 
and greater “pulling in” strength make 
Universal Linen most attractive on a cost 
basis, too. 


Ask any user—or better yet—test Universal Linen 
en your own production line! 


BARBOUR'S THREADS —Sinew - 

International and Thread Lasting Linen 
Threads « Backseam “Closing” Linen « 
Kantstrand and Pioneer Braided + Nylon « 

Red Hand « Littleway + Thread Lasting Cotton « 
Shurseam « Supertite « Liberty « Gold Medal « 
Queen + Castle and Passaic « Ready Wound 
Bobbins for Littleway and Goodyear Stitchers 
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History was being made—or perhaps unmade 
—in the Nation's Capital this past week when Truman 
Administration found itself fighting with back to wall on 
question of retaining controls. By week's end, Truman 
forces had suffered severe setbacks, principally on livestock 
slaughter quotas which House voted to eliminate entirely 
by vote of 200-112. Bill written in exact terminology used 
earlier by Senate amendment, so unless House does com- 
plete turnabout, end of quotas is almost assured. 


Action may be far-reaching in consequences. 
Once leak is sprung in controls dike, flood may engulf all 
price, wage and allocation controls, including many which 
affect leather and shoe industry, both directly and indirectly. 
Too early to tell how far this tidal wave may go, particularly 
on rawstock allocations and price ceilings, leather process- 
ing, etc., but the break has been made. Feeling in Wash- 
ington is that quick cease-fire in Korea at this time would 
have devastating effects on entire Defense Production pro- 
gram. 


Regardless of whether controls will be 
needed later this year when defense program, including 
Controlled Materials Plan, eats up much of civilian supplies, 
most hide and skin, leather and shoe men feel there is no 
need for controls right now. Reason is weakness through- 
out market, characterized by break in calfskin prices (up to 
50% below ceilings), the fact few tanners have been selling 
finished leather at ceilings, and wave of factory price reduc- 
tions by leading shoe manufacturers. 


Caution needed before industry goes over- 
board. Main reason for market weakness stems from 
below-par retail shoe sales in recent months, consequent 
build-up of retailer, wholesaler and manufacturer invento- 
ries. By now, consumer closet inventories are beginning 
to lighten, sales due for early pick-up. Once buying regains 
normalcy as it must, price weaknesses will disappear. Prices 
will be firm again by fall. 


Another point to consider. Some of calf- 
skin weakness last week due to fact most large tanneries 
were closed for vacation or found they were piling up heavy 
inventories. Price decline, however, was largely “correc- 
tive” since many types calf leather have been priced well 
above what shoe manufacturers will pay. Latter have been 
turning more and more to kipskins and even extremes to 
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keep shoes within regular price ranges. With kips hard 
to get and calf prices down again, manufacturers will return 
to calf, particularly those women’s shoe manufacturers who 
had been priced out of market. Latest reports have kip 
leathers shaky now with stocks again piling up and tanners 
offering to sell as much as 10c below ceilings. 


Still another factor in hide market adjust- 
ments ahead. Allocations controls have forced tanners 
to buy most of monthly hide and skin needs within a few 
days after permits open. This is contrary to usual practice - 
of buying according to needs. Backwash of slow shoe sales 
bound to catch tanners with heavy stocks of hides and leather, 
eventually lead to weakness throughout market. Although 


hide prices have held up thus far, most tanners are looking ~ 


for “corrective” decline here. Main reason for steadiness 
of light native cows, for example, has been limited supply. 
If calfskins remain at present levels, packers will have to 
reduce light native cow prices to stay competitive. 

e e 


What to do about Communist infiltration — 
in union locals will be major topic at CIO national con- © 
vention scheduled in New York during Nov. 5-9. CIO 
more determined than ever to get rid of Commie elements ~ 
remaining in various branch unions. If Murray and cohorts © 
call for stiffer attitude toward left-wingers, as seems certain, 
many CIO unions including United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica will be in embarrassing position. USWA is clean at top 
national level but is worried about Red tinge in various 
locals, particularly Joint Council 13 in New York City. 
No action to get rid of Council 13 Commies taken as yet 
but CIO push may force USWA’s hand. 


Many shoe manufacturers feel OPS’ first 
interpretation of GOR 13 eminently unfair. Order 
says manufacturers must continue pricing under GCPR un- 
less they “had put new prices into effect on or before June 
30” under CPR 41, the shoe manufacturers’ pricing order. 
In effect, this penalizes manufacturers who must remain 
under GCPR simply because they had not yet put new prices 
into effect. 

e e 

Shoe wholesalers’ sales during May ran 
28% over May a year ago although down 2% from 
April this year. This is latest report from Census Bu- 
reau. Sales for first five months "51 were fully 29% ahead 
of same period in ‘50, 
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PRICE CUTS WORRY SHOE INDUSTRY 





REDUCTIONS BY BIG 
FIRMS MAY SET PACE 


Hide Market Faces Heavy 
Pressure 


Headlines foreshadowing the tem- 
porary and perhaps permanent col- 
lapse of the Government’s controls 
program were somewhat overshad- 
owed in the shoe industry this past 
week by reports of a growing trend 
among manufacturers to reduce 
prices. 

Although price cuts at wholesale 
levels were far from prevalent as yet, 
reductions announced by various 
leading shoe manufacturers were pro- 
viding new worries for other manu- 
facturers, many of whom have been 
operating near the break-even point 
for some time. 

At latest count, factory price cuts 
had been instituted by Brown Shoe 


Co. (35-55 cents per pair on various. 


lines of men’s and women’s shoes), 
Florsheim Shoe Co. (40-90 cents per 
pair on men’s lines), Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Co. (15 cents on 
Mansfield shoes, 40 cents on Bos- 
tonians), Freeman Shoe Corp. (40 
cents to $1.35 per pair on men’s 
lines), U.S. Shoe Corp. (50 cents 
per pair on some lines). Other firms 
including Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. of 
Milwaukee were reported considering 
early cuts. 

With poor retail sales over the 
nation causing shoe inventories to 
pile up from retailer through whole- 
‘saler and manufacturer, manufac- 
‘turers were forced to consider price 
/ reductions in order to get sales mov- 
’ ing again. Even if the reductions were 
‘temporary, manufacturers felt the 
‘public would not buy again until 
' prices came down. 

Those who had hoped widespread 
‘Clearance sales during the last month 
would lighten retailer stocks and spur 
demand for fall orders found little 
improvement. The sales did improve 
retailer positions somewhat but not 
enough to set off a new buying 
splurge. Before this could happen, 
spring and summer stocks would have 
to be cleared. 

The new situation marked a sudden 
changeabout in shoe industry con- 
ditions. Almost overnight, it seemed, 
worry over an impending leather 
shortage brought on by reduced cat- 
tle slaughter and military demands 
had turned to concern over possible 
overproduction of both leather and 
shoes. 
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Production figures did not back 
up this feeling. Shoe output for the 
first half of 1951 is estimated by the 
Tanners’ Council at 249,673,000 pairs 
or 2.1 percent above last year’s pe- 
riod. Most of this gain is accounted 
for by increased production of men’s 
shoes for the military. Even though 
civilian shoe unit sales are only on 
a par with or slightly below last year’s 
level, it is difficult to see how the in- 
dustry has overproduced. Rather, a 
buying lag on the part of consumers 
was at fault and this must end shortly. 

For shoe manufacturers, a brighter 
spot on the horizon was reports of 
increasing weakness in both the 
leather and rawstock markets. Al- 
though tanners have been selling 
various types of leather well below 
ceilings for several weeks, further 
cuts were in the offing. Main reason 
was the recent break in calfskin 
prices. 

Even though the weakness in the 
calfskin market was attributed by 
many to a “corrective” movement to 
lower calf leather prices to a more 
favorable competitive position, there 
was much speculation on the future of 
cattlehide prices. A shortage of light 
native cowhides held prices at 36-37c., 
but lagging demand for other hides 
plus a plentiful supply led tanners to 
look for a drop in prices. Backing 
this feeling is the fact that many tan- 
ners have not bought up their full 
hide quotas recently because of poor 
leather demand. 


Army Shoe Deliveries Cut 
After December 


The Army this week wired shoe 
manufacturers that two recent bid 
invitations for service shoes and low 
quarter shoes have been revised so 
that deliveries scheduled for after 
Dec., 1951, have been eliminated. 

Pairage on QM-30-280-51-1405, 
opening July 11, has been reduced 
from 312,024 pairs service shoes with 
composition soles (delivery Aug., 
1951 through March 1952) has been 
reduced to 216,012 pairs (delivery 
Aug. through Dec., 1951). 

Also, pairage on QM-30-280-51- 
1424 opening July 23, has been cut 
from 975,032 pairs tan low quarter 
shoes to 770,016 pairs by elimination 
of the 205,016 pairs scheduled for 
delivery in Jan., 1952. Last deliver- 
ies must be made by Dec. 31, with 
no changes in original deliveries 
scheduled for Oct. through Dec., 
1951. 
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SLAUGHTER QUOTAS 
MAY BE BANNED 


House Votes To Prohibit 
Monthly Limits 


Despite another warning by the 
Office of Price Stabilization that all 
livestock processors must still comply 
with slaughter quotas set for their 
July accounting periods, the outlook 
for continued slaughter controls grew 
darker than ever late this week. 

Following the Senate’s lead, the 
House, by a whopping 200-112 mar- 
gin, voted to prohibit future Govern- 
ment restrictions or quotas on slaugh- 
ter of livestock. The bill, proposed by 
Rep. Hope (R. Kan.) provided that 
no restriction, quota or other limita- 
tion shall be placed upon the quantity 
of livestock which may be handled or 
processed by any processor.” 

At the same time, the House voted 
to tighten import controls on fats 
and oils, barring their entry into the 
U.S. if they would impair domestic 
production, interfere with domestic 
storing or marketing, or result in un- 
necessary burden or expenditures un- 
der the government price support 
program. 

Voting in favor of banning live- 
stock slaughter quotas were almost 
all Republican representatives and 
the greater majority of farm state 
Democrats. Both the livestock and 
import provisions were written in the 
same language as the Senate. 

Administration leaders attacked the 
amendment, claiming that slaughter 
quotas are needed to keep meat, hides, 
etc. in regular channels. Abolishment 
of quotas would result in black mar- 
ket operations, they claimed. 

Fats and oils under the bill would 
include oil-bearing materials, fatty 
acids, soap and soap powder while 
excluding petroleum and petroleum 
products. 

Cattle slaughter for civilian use 
during July is limited to 90 percent 
of the 1950 base while it is 85 per- 
cent for calves, sheep and lamb. 

OPS’ earlier warning resulted from 
general belief among processors that 
Congress’ action in extending the 
Defense Production Act for the 
month of July had rendered July 
livestock quotas inoperative. Abolish- 
ment of these quotas was first recom- 
mended in the Butler amendment to 
the Senate bill. Unless the House 
should later reverse itself on its bill, 
the provisions will become law. 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
SALES UP 27% IN HALF 


Taxes Lower Ratio Of Net 
Income To Sales 


Although sales of International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, for the first six 
months of its fiscal year ending May 
31 ran 27.3 percent over the same 
period last year, net income declined 
to 4.3 percent of sales, the company’s 
midyear report mailed to stockhold- 
ers reveals, 

The report stated that considerably 
higher federal income taxes this year 
than last were responsible for the 
lower ratio of net income to sales. 

International’s sales for the six 
months totaled $108,112,593, a gain 
of $23,190,972 or 27.3 percent over 
the same period last year when sales 
totaled $84,921,621. Net income, 
however, was $4,661,729 or 4.3 per- 
cent of sales as compared with $4,- 
594,943 or 5.4 percent of sales during 
the same period a year ago. Net is 
equivalent to $1.37 per share of com- 
mon stock as compared with $1.34 
last year. 

The company’s income taxes were 
$4,991,333 for the first half of fiscal 
1951 as compared with $2,896,852 
in 1950. 

Leather and other materials pro- 
duced by International for use in the 
manufacture of its shoes had a total 
dollar value of $57,747,052, resulting 
in a total product value for the com- 
pany during the first six months of 
$165,859,645. This compares to a 
total product value of $120,702,208 
for the same period last year. 

Military production for the first 
six months accounted for $13,088,432 
of the increase in sales. The com- 
pany produced no military footwear 
last year. Civilian sales increased 
$10,102,540, or about 12 percent, 
over last year, and the average price 
of civilian shoes shipped during the 
period was about 15 percent higher 
than during the same period last year. 

“Pairs produced during the _pe- 
riod,” the report states, “were 7 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier, the 
increase largely accounted for by 
military. Industry production for the 
same period is estimated to show an 
increase of about 31% percent, again 
accounted for by military. 

“After the last surge of scare buy- 
ing in January, retail trade in shoes 
was quiet during the spring and early 
summer months, following the pat- 
tern of retail business generally. In- 
formation we have at this time indi- 
cates that retail shoe dollar volume 
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in the first half of 1951 probably ran 
5 to 10 percent above a year earlier. 

“Reports of sharply higher con- 
sumer savings and a definite down- 
turn in consumer debt fit in well with 
the story being told by retail sales of 
all kinds, that the consumer, after 
going on buying sprees during the 
seven months ending in January, 
changed his mood completely when 
he discovered things were not short 
after all, but instead quite plentiful. 

“Inventories of shoes in all hands, 
while ample, cannot be far out of 
line with normal, since the produc- 
tion of the industry over the past 12 
months has not been! excessive.” 

The report notes that present sell- 
ing prices of the great majority of 
shoes manufactured by International 
Shoe Company are lower than OPS 
ceiling prices of shoes. 

“With retail shoe business cur- 
rently quite good,” the report con- 
cludes, “and with all things pointing 
to the national economy running 
high in the late months of the year. 
we feel confident our company will 
close 1951 as another good year.” 


Hide And Skin Imports 
Gain In April 


Imports of cattlehides during 
April totaled 175,000 hides, an in- 
crease of 53,000 hides over the 122,- 
000 pieces imported in April a year 
ago. 

Hide imports for the first four 
months of 1951 totaled 1,117,000 
hides or 293,000 more hides than 
were imported in the same period of 
last year. 

Imports of calf and kip skins 
amounted to 204,000 skins during 
April 1951 or 50,000 more than the 
154,000 skins imported in April a 
year ago. Imports of calf and kip 
skins for the year to date (Jan. 
through April) amounted to 1,- 
148,000. skins as compared with 
853,000 skins for the same period in 
1950. 

Although goatskin imports for 
April 1951 were 3,230,000 skins 
against 3,052,000 in April 1950, im- 
port totals for the first four -months 
of the year were only 12,426,000 
against 13,471,000 in the same period 
last year. 

Imports of pickled sheepskins 
totaled 504,000 in April 1951 against 
the more than twice as many 2,- 
095,000 sheepskins reaching these 
shores in April 1950. Total imports 
for the first four months of 1950 
were only 2,053,000 skins or ap- 
proximately half of the 4,558,000 
imported in the period a year ago. 
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TRADE GROUP SEES 
NO HIDE SUBSIDIES 


Foreign Prices Near Level 


Of Domestic 


Rumors that the Government will 
soon take over buying of foreign 
hides and skins and then resell them 
to U.S. tanners at OPS ceilings were 
characterized as “highly problemati- 
cal” by the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association this week. 

The Association pointed out that 
while the subject has been under 
consideration for some months, its 
actual institution is “no nearer today 
than it was two or three months ago.” 


Although foreign hides are cur- 
rently listed at levels about 20 per- 
cent higher than domestic hides, 
these prices are merely nominal, the 
Association states. During recent 
weeks, tanners have been able to 
maintain and, in some instances, in- 
crease their procurement of off-shore 
supplies. 

Another point against hide subsi- 
dies is the fact that the U. S. im- 
ported 1,117,000 hides in the first 
four months of 1951 compared with 
only 824,000 in the same period last 
year. Calf and kip imports have to- 
taled 1,148,000 skins in this period 
against 853,000 in the 1950 period. 


Pennsylvania Group Holds 
Outing 
Close to 200 shoe manufacturers 
and members of the allied trades 
all members and guests of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Shoe and Leather 


Association turned out despite a 
heavy downpour at the group’s an- 
nual outing and golf tournament held 
June 29 at the Schuylkill Country 
Club, Schuvlkill, Pa. 

Eighty rain-soaked golfers com- 
peted for one of the most impressive 
array of prizes yet offered at the 
affair. Top ten winners were “medal- 
ist” Pete Stiles of Stiles Leather Co., 
Frank Brawley of Gordon Brawley 
Associates, Earl McCullen, Bill Cun- 
ningham of Northwestern Leather 
Co., Len Cheatle of Armour Leather. 
Co., Charles Keith. John Shevene!l of 
Prosper Shevenell & Son. Inc., Ar- 
thur Knight of Moore Fabric Co.. 
Clarence Hyde of Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, and Dixie Carrol, Burk Bros. 
Co. 

Other activities included a baseball 
game and turtle derby race. The 
usual gala banquet topped the day’s 
events. 





MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Navy Oxfords 

July 16, 1951—Navy Invitation 
No. 9240 covering Item 1, 296,676 
pairs black leather oxfords, and 
Item 2, 20,010 pairs brown leather 
oxfords. Opening at 10:00 a.m. in 
New York with delivery during Sept., 
Oct. and Nov. FOB cars near con- 
tractor’s plant. 


Navy Handbags 

July 24, 1951—Navy Invitation 
No. 9229 covering 12,144 women’s 
handbags, Navy Stock No. U 55-H- 
10510. Opening at 10:00 a.m. in 
New York with delivery to Brook- 
lyn Naval Clothing Depot in 60, 90 
and 120 days after date of contract. 


Prime Tallow 
July 25, 1951—QM-30-280-52-7 
covering 1,852.8 NLT (4,150,272 
Ibs.) prime tallow. Opening at 10:00 
a.m. in New York, for the Army. 


Eight Bids At Quebracho 
Opening 

A total of eight firms turned in 
bids at opening this week of Navy 
Invitation No. 9127 covering 25,000 
Ibs. of quebracho extract, technical 
grade. Items a, b, and c refer to 
destinations at Charleston, Great 
Lakes and San Diego respectively. 

Following are bidders and prices: 

Cole Laboratories, Long Island 
City, N. Y.: $.28/$.28/$.26; 10 days 
acceptance, 1% in 10 days. 


Mefford Chemical Co., Los An- 








DIGGING IN ON SHAPIRO MEMORIAL 








Ground-breaking exercises for Abraham Shapiro Athletic Center at Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass., last week found these three stalwarts on the dig- 
ging end. Left to right, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, honorary chair- 
man of the Abraham Shapiro Memorial Committee; Abe W. Berkowitz, chair- 
man of the committee which is underwriting construction of the Center; and 
Jacob Shapiro, son of the late shoe manufacturer and a member of the Brandeis 
Board of Trustees. Due for completion next fall, the Shapiro Athletic Center 
will contain basketball courts, gymnastic and many other athletic facilities. 
Brandeis will field varsity teams this fall for the first time. 
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geles, Cal.: item c only $.16; ten days 
acceptance, net. 

The River Plate Import and Ex- 
port Co., N. Y. C.: $.1845/$.1921/ 
$.2396; 60 days acceptance; 1% in 
20 days. 

J. S. Young Co., Baltimore, Md.: 
$.1907/$.1934/$.1864; 60 days ac- 
ceptance; 1% in 20 days. 

American Cyanamid Co.: N. Y. C.; 
item c only $.14; 60 days acceptance; 
1°% in 20 days. 

Octagon Process, Inc., N. Y. C.: 
$.21/$.229/$.218; 15 days accept- 
ance, net. 

Leon E. Monnier, Peabody, Mass.: 
$.1804/$.1841/$.2060; 30 days ac- 
ceptance; 1°% in 10 days. 

Dyckman Chemical Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: $.224/$.224/$.234; 20 
days acceptance, 4% of 1% in 10 
days. 


25 BIDDERS ON 
ARMY SERVICE SHOES 


The Brown Shoe Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., was low bidder July 11 at 
the opening of army invitation No. 
QM-30-280-51-1405, offering to sup- 
ply 216,012 pairs of service shoes, 
russet with composition soles, the 
total quantity asked for, at the unit 
price of $6.99 per pair. The terms 
offered by Brown were net. with ac- 
ceptance within 30 days. 

Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; total 
quantity at $6.99; 30 days acceptance. 
net. Gov. Del. Sched. 

Craddock-Terry Shoe Co., Lynchburg, 
Va.; 40,000 pairs at $7.05 and another 
40,000 at $7.25; five days acceptance. 
1/10 of 1% in 30 days; Gov. Del. Sched. 

Hanover Shoe Inc., Hanover, Pa.; 50,- 
000 pairs at $7.12; ten day acceptance; 
net; delivery: 10,000 pairs monthly from 
August through December. 

Allen Squire Co., Spencer, Mass.; 132,- 
012 pairs at $7.125; ten days acceptance. 
net; delivery: 36,000 in September, and 
32,004 each October through December. 

International Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
total quantity at $7.285; 20 days accept- 
ance, net; Gov. Del. Sched. 

Belleville Shoe Manufacturing Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill.; 30,000 pairs at $7.294; ten days 
acceptance; 1/10 of 1% in ten days; de- 
livery, 6,000 pairs monthly August 
through December. 

A. Freedman & Sons, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass.; 50,000 pairs at $7.35; 60 days ac- 
ceptance; 1/10 of 1% in ten days; de- 
livery, 10,000 pairs each in September and 
October, 15,000 pairs each in November 
and December, 

J. Landis Shoe Co., Palmyra, Pa.; 52,500 
pairs at $7.38; 20 days acceptance, net; 
delivery 10,500 pairs each month August 
through December. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y.; 
total quantity at $7.42; ten days accept- 
ance, nat; Gov. Del. Sched. 

Sportwelt Shoe Co. Inc., North Easton, 
Mass.; 40,000 pairs at $7.49; 20 days ac- 
ceptance; 1/10 of 1% in ten days; deliv- 
ery: 10,000 pairs’ monthly September 
through December. 
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Mutual’s new facilities at Baltimore are contributing in 
a major way toward meeting the increased demands for chro- 
mium chemicals, At this plant, new production records are 
being attained in the manufacture of chromium chemicals 


which meet the highest standards for quality and uniformity. 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL KOREON 


Mutual's Prepared One-Bath 


COMPANY or AMERICA cstunte 


Sodium Bichromat 
270 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16, N_-Y. iantek ee a 


PLANTS: BALTIMORE—JERSEY CITY Potassium Bichromate 
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A. C. Lawrence Wins 
Leather Award 
The New York Quartermaster 
Procurement Agency has announced 
award of contract to A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. on QM- 
30-280-51-1354 covering black and 
medium brown calfskin tooling 
leather. 
AWARD SOLE MOLDS 
The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency has announced 
award of contracts to three manu- 
facturers on QM-30-280-51-NEG-887 
covering molds for cleated soles, 
mountain ski boots. Awards were 
made to C. H. French Co., Boston; 


{ 


Colonial. Brass Co.. Middleboro. 
Mass., and W. E. Arnold Co., Inc.. 
Malden, Mass. 


Five Firms Awarded 
Combat Boots 
Five manufacturers were awarded 
contracts this week by the New York 
Quartermaster Procurement Agency 
on QM-30-280-51-NEG-898 covering 
an unspecified pairage of insulated 
rubber combat boots. Awards went 
to Bristol Mfg. Corp., Bristol, R. 1.; 
U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.; 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. ; 
The Cambridge Rubber Co., Taney- 
town, Md.; and The Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co., Middletown, Conn. 
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British Shoe Ceilings Rise 

The British Board of Trade has 
announced increases in maximum 
prices for three grades of utility 
shoes. Increased costs in leather and 
other shoe materials as well as labor 
are responsible for the increases, ac- 
cording to Board officials. 

The new ceilings allowed raises of 
35 percent on men’s shoes (now at 
a top of $15.10), 30 percent on 
women’s shoes (now up to $14.39, 
and 71% percent on children’s shoes 
(new at $7.70). 


Quebracho Imports Up 

Argentina’s exports of quebracho 
during the first quarter 1951 showed 
a sharp increase over the same 
period ovcr the past two years, ac- 
cording to latest official figures. From 
Jan. through March, 1951. Argen- 
tina exportcd 70,900 tons of que- 
bracho against 38,500 tons last year 
and 32,500 the year before. 

During the first quarter of this 
year, the U. S. imported 40,900 tons 
of quebracho from Argentina, a sub- 
stantial increase over recent years. 
Imports in the comparable 1950 
period were 19,400 tons while they 
were only 13.400 tons in 1949. 


New Zealand Slaughter Off 


Sheep and lamb slaughter in New 
Zealand from Jan. 1 through June 4 
was off by 2,272,000 skins or 15.7 
percent for the same period last year. 
Total sheep slaughter amounted to 
1,758,000 skins against 2,602,000 
last year while lamb slaughter totaled 
10,426,000 skins against 11,854,000 
a year ago. 


Swiss Shoe Sales Poor 

Spring shoe sales in Switzerland 
showed a surprising similarity to 
U. S. sales this year. Manufacturers 
and retailers alike reported sales well 
below par, partly due to bad weather, 
but mainly to large purchases by 
consumers earlier in the year and 
heavy increases in shoe prices. Con- 
ditions were so uncertain that the 
Swiss Shoe Retailers Federation ad- 
vised its members to exercise ex- 
treme caution in Fall orders. 
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DISCUSS MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS 


Leather And Shoe Men Meet 
With Quartermaster 


Recent developments in the defense 
situation and problems arising in 
military procurement of leather and 
leather footwear held the spotlight on 
July 10 when members of the Leather 
and Leather Footwear Divisions of 
the Quartermaster Association’s 
Leather and Footwear Industrial 
Group met in New York with officials 
of the New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency. 

Quartermaster staff members spoke 
on the “Present Procurement Status 
for Military Footwear” and “Indus- 
trial Mobilization Planning for 
Leather Footwear.” In _ addition, 
Samuel McLerie of Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., member of the Quar- 
termaster Machinery and Supplies 
Division, spoke on “Machinery and 
Supplies.” 

The meeting ended with an in- 
formal discussion on related procure- 
ment policies, including inspection 
procedures, allocations, DO ratings, 
financial assistance, ceiling prices and 
other controls. Brigadier General 
H. L. Peckham, commanding the 
New York Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Agency, presided. 

Industry leaders scheduled to at- 
tend included the following: 


Leather Division—Irving R. Glass, 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc.; 
Erhard H. Buettner, Pfister and Vogel 
Tanning Co.; Harold Connett, Sur- 
pass Leather Co., Inc.; A. Belsor, 
Seton Leather Co.; David J. Laub, 
Geo. Laub’s Sons. 


Leather Footwear Division — 
Robert C. Erb, J. F. McElwain Co.; 
Archie C. Mudge, The Hanover Shoe, 
Inc.; Henry Boyd, Jr., General Shoe 
Corporation; Edgar E. Rand, Inter- 
national Shoe Company; W. W. Ste- 
phenson, National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Association; Gregory J. Tobin, 
Steigerwalt & Co. 


Good Housekeeping Shoe 
Guide Tops 

Of interest to shoe manufacturers 
though aimed at women over the 
nation is the eight-page article en- 
titled “What You Should Know 
About Shoes” featured in the July 
issue of Good Housekeeping. 

The article, one of the finest of its 
kind published in a general magazine, 
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includes a glossary of shoe terminol- 
ogy, an exposition on heels, the es- 
sentials of shoe construction and a 
description of 11 key leathers. It 
was prepared by Miss Nancy White, 
director of fashions, and Mrs. 
Maggie Polk, shoe editor of Good 
Housekeeping in cooperation with 
the National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association. 

Theme of the feature is the idea 
that the consumer should know what 
she needs as well as wants when buy- 
ing a pair of shoes. Basic styles, 
basic leathers, and basic shoe con- 
struction are all presented in an easy- 
to-digest manner. 


LEATHER SHOW ROOMS 

Room reservations for the Tanners 
Council Showing of Leathers for 
Spring, 1952, will be handled directly 
by exhibitors, their agents and guests, 
the Council announced this week. 
The Leather Show will be held Aug. 
21-22 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Following are the hotels which 
will accept reservations for the two- 
day show: The Ambassador, The 
Barclay, The Belmont-Plaza, The 
Biltmore, The Chatham, The Com- 
modore, Essex House, and The 
Waldorf-Astoria. Applications for 
room reservations should be mailed 
as soon as possible. 





More than forty 
years’ experience 
in the manufacture of 
Fatliquors, Dyestuffs and 
Chemical Specialties of 
every type for the 
Leather Trade. 


3240 GRACE AVENUE * NEW YORK 67, N.Y. 


AONTRE 


ELPHI 
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Shoe Manufacturers Set 
Breakfast Meeting 


The National Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association has scheduled its semi- 
annual membership breakfast to be 
held at 8:30 a.m., Aug. 21, in the 
Sert Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. As is customary, the 
meeting will be held on the opening 
day of the Tanners’ Council Leather 
Show. 

W. W. Stephenson, executive vice 
president of the Association will pre- 
side as chairman with Weir Stewart, 
president, delivering the welcome ad- 


dress. Featured speakers will be R. | 
A, Mills of Endicott-Johnson Corp., — 


and Edward L. Drew of the Tanners’ 
Council. 

No tickets will be sold at the door 
this year and reservations to the 
meeting must be made in advance. 


Regal Sales Show Gain In 
First Half ‘51 

Sales of Regal Shoe Co., Whitman, 
Mass. during the six months ended 
June 30 totaled about $5,500,000, an 
increase of approximately $1 million 
over dollar sales in the same period 
last year. About $500,000 of the in- 
crease in volume was accounted for 
by military shoe orders but the com- 
pany also increased unit sales in the 
period. 





of all kind. 





sh 
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V5 the Way tobe sural 


It's been a habit with tanning industry leaders 
for many years to “ask Trask" about sulphonated 
and processed oils, waxes, and tanning materials 


It's the way to know you'll get the right answer 
- ++ to be sure you'll get top uality and service. 
Why don't you “ask Trask?" 


Do it today! 





"ARTHUR C. Jean C0. 


STREET 


¢ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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A favorable inventory position en- 
abled the company to maintain its 
retail shoe prices at $9.95 and $10.95. 
However, increased replacement costs 
may force Regal to price more of its 
lines at $10.95, still below the com- 
pany’s OPS ceilings. 

Production at the company’s main 
plant at Whitman, which was re- 
opened July 9 after the customary 
two weeks vacation, is expected to 
remain at 3,300 pairs per day for 
the months to come. 


Retail Shoe Sales Rise 7% 
In May 

Dollar sales in the nation’s inde- 
pendent shoe stores during May in- 
creased seven percent over May, 1950 
and 15 percent over April, 1951, the 
Census Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce reports. For the first five 
months of 1951, sales ran eight per- 
cent ahead of 1950 totals. 

Average dollar sales for all retail 
stores during May were only three 
percent above May, 1950 and seven 
percent above April, 1951. Sales for 
the first five months ran five percent 
above the same period a year ago. 

Individual cities reporting gains 
in shoe sales for May, 1951 over 
May, 1950 were New York, up three 
percent; Philadelphia, up nine per- 
cent; Dallas, up 15 percent; Minne- 
apolis, up three percent; and District 
of Columbia area, up seven percent. 
Boston was down eight percent from 
May, 1950 but showed no change 
from April, 1951. 


Set Boston Shoe Show 
Week of October 14 

The New England Shoe and 
Leather Association will hold its Ad- 
vance Spring Shoe Showing from 
Sunday, Oct. 14, through Thursday, 
Oct. 18, at the Hotels Statler and 
Touraine, Boston, according to Max- 
well Field, executive vice president. 

The showing is scheduled as a serv- 
ice to members and other shoe manu- 
facturers who wish to show samples 
early to their Southern and Western 
wholesale and volume accounts. Shoe 
firms will exhibit their lines in hotel 
showrooms or their Boston sales 
offices. Shoe jobbers and allied trades 
will not be allotted rooms due to lim- 
ited space. 
@ “Window Box” and “Vine,” two 
textured patterns in linen, are new 
designs for spring footwear developed 
by Gilbert Freeman of Gilbert Free- 
man, Inc., Boston, on his recent trip 
to Ireland. Success of dyeable Irish 
linen this past season is expected to 
be repeated with textures, which gain 
even greater surface interest in colors, 
taking a prominent position in fash- 
ion lines, 
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THE LADY WAS HIGH 


Mrs. Leona Walker of Jersey 
City, N. J., told Judge John S. 
Barry that the charge of drunken 
driving against her wasn’t justi- 
fied. “Your Honor, it was these 
damned high heels, plus a pesky 
corn.” 

The judge didn’t see how that 
could cause her to drive her car 
up onto a sidewalk and into a 
fence. At the time of the accident 
a cop gave her a sobriety test — 
first the finger-to-nose test, which 
Mrs. Walker not only failed, but 
gave the wrong version; and sec- 
ond, the walk-the-line test. That’s 
where she claimed the high heels 
and the corn forced her to give a 
wrong impression of her sobriety. 
for she didn’t walk so straight. 
With her shoes off, she said, she 
did much better. 

Despite her claim of having had 
only two drinks, the judge fined 
her $100. “I suggest, he re- 
marked wryly, “that you wear 
more sensible shoes hereafter.” 
Mrs. Walker retorted ryely, “I’m 
playing it safe and going bare- 
footed.” 














FIRST STOP —HOME 











Pierre Brouillet, left, executive vice president of the Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Canada, wishes godspeed to Philip Del Grande, noted Canadian shoe 
designer and manufacturer, as the latter prepares to take off for Italy. Del 
Grande, who came to Canada from Italy some 25 years ago and rose to the 
top of the Canadian industry, will visit his hometown of Ascoli Piceno for the 
first time in a quarter century. A manufacturer of women’s high style shoes, 
he was recently elected president of the Montreal Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa@e 
sion. During his trip, he will be meeting with leading European shoe stylists 
and manufacturers in Florence, Milan, Paris and London. 





THAWING OUT FROZEN ASSETS 


Are today’s demands on working capital giving your business 
the quick-freeze? 


Normal liquidity as a cushion for vital production commitments 
needn’t be such a vexing problem. 


Not with all the advantages of Crompton Factoring. This service means cash 
for receivables...cash that comes automatically as goods are shipped. 


This flow of additional capital keeps right up with sales. You have the resources 
for volume purchasing and operation that work for economies and better 


earnings. 


Bring your problem to Crompton. We have the resources and experience of an 
organization successful in business since 1807. 


Te Taman ails 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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LEATHER MARKETS QUIET 
DESPITE PRONOUNCED WEAKNESS 


Shoe Manufacturers Still Unwilling To Place 
New Orders 


Slow business in most selec- 
tions. Military leathers get good 
business but civilian sales at low 
ebb. Prices remain the big issue. 

Sole Draggy 

Interest in sole leather almost non- 
existent except from shoe manufac- 
turers anticipating military con- 
tracts. Recent Army openings on 
combat boots and low quarter shoes 
together with Navy oxford invita- 
tions keep needed types of soles in 
demand. But civilian manufacturers 
show little if any interest, particu- 
larly in the heavyweight soles which 
tanners must move. 

Light bends, particularly below 9 
iron, are always wanted and hard 
to find, still sell at $1.04 and down 
for tannery run. Medium bends find 

~ the going a bit slower but still in 
short-enough supply to enable tan- 
ner to hold close to ceilings around 
94c and down. The big trouble is in 
heavy bends where little interest and 
less sales are reported. Prices still 
listed around 84c on these selec- 


tions but lists mean little without 
sales. 

Many sole tanners are still shut 
down or operating on curtailed sched- 
ule, will probably remain that way 
until business picks up. Same is true 
with sole cutters who find sales at 
virtual standstill. 

Sole Offal Quiet 

Boston tanners and dealers report 
another quiet week but hope for busi- 
ness from military contractors. If 
military business does come in quan- 
tity, tanners say civilian buyers will 
find short supply of leathers within 
few weeks. However, civilian manu- 
facturers are not interested at this 
time, refuse to be worried by prices 
or supply threat. 

Result is that most prices continue 
well below ceilings with sales made 
at lower levels. Steer bellies still 
bring 63c and down when they sell. 
Cows even slower at 55-38c although 
some tanners try to hold prices a bit 
higher. Few if any sales reported at 
this level. 








DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


BABY CALF LEATHERS DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWEST: O. B. Dahm, CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 


ana a St., = Louis, Mo. 
AUKEE—H. |. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 1220 Maple Ave. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., reads ce Eighth St. 


3 Granby St., Leicester. 


TANRERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 











McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


WELTING 
of al) kinds 


Curried & Finished Vegetable Tanned 
SHOULDERS — BACKS — BENDS 


Quality First 


Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world 
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Single shoulders with heads on 
find interest for lights around 84-86c 
with many sales below this. Mediums 
in high 70’s and heavies quiet around 
70c. Double rough shoulders fairly 
steady. Not much activity in heads 
and shanks, 

Calf Shaky 

Boston calf leather market con- 
tinues extremely shaky as rawstock 
market, although slightly steadier at 
last reports, continues to plunge. 
Most calf tanners still shut down, 
must wait until customers show up 
again before finding what they can 
move leather at. All are busily “re- 
adjusting” prices which have fallen 
considerably below ceilings in re- 
cent weeks. 

This week, sales were few and far 
between. Some tanners were still 
working on old orders but found little 
interest on new business. Generally 
speaking, men’s weight smooth calf 
was being offered at 10c below re- 
cent levels; women’s weights were 
being cut even more. Price lists 
have been withdrawn in many in- 
stances and are merely nominal when 
newly figured. One thing is certain: 
buyers are able to buy calf leather 
at considerably reduced prices. Most 
appear waiting for further reductions 
before placing orders. Tanners not 
very optimistic about situation, can 
only go along with the tide, hope 
business will pick up soon. 

Kid Same 

Kid leather tanners report nothing 
new this week. This means sales 
very quiet, prices generally un- 
changed. Both glazed and suede are 
slow with tanners trying to hold 
prices at recent levels. Little new 
business to report along the line. 
Some interest in suede in colors but 
this is spasmodic. Tanners hopeful 
that colors in glazed will begin mov- 
ing shortly. Developments in raw- 
stock market hold most interest at 
this time. Little new business ex- 
pected until this situation clarifies. 

Sheep Same 

Nothing much doing in sheep mar- 
ket this week. Business so slow that 
tanners are very careful in rawstock 
purchases, wait for new orders be- 
fore replenishing stock. Replace- 
ment buying actually at low level. 
Only activity reported on filling old 
orders. 

Prices about the same as in recent 
weeks. Russet linings listed at 34c 
top for specialties. Boot linings bring 
26-30c for heavyweights; shoe lin- 
ings best at 25-26c. Chrome linings 
very slow at 36c and down with 
sales at 32c about best level. Colored 
vegetable linings quiet at 32c and 
down. Hat sweat slower. 
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A Case of 
Good Judgement! 





BROCKTON CUT 


MEN’S MIDSOLES 


BROCKTON CUT SOLE CORPORATION 
53 SPARK ST., BROCKTON, MASS. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ LEATHER GRAIN INSOLES 
LEATHER COUNTERS e LIFTS e 





Solid and firm tannage, but mellow enough to 
channel well. 


Uniform natural light color. 

Closely sanded flesh side. 

Consistently well-trimmed and uniform weight. 
Meeting all chemical 

and physical require- 

ments to make a 


comfortable and long 
lasting shoe. 


LOEWENGART AND COMPANY 
315 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 16 N.Y. 


MANUPACTURERS OF GAHNA LEATHERS? 
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Side Lags 

Not much business to report, say 
Boston side leather tanners. Interest 
still evident for military uppers, 
particularly with opening of combat 
boot invitation and low quarter shoe 
orders pending. However, civilian 
business remains at low ebb. 


As a result, supply of most selec- 
tions of side leather is plentiful and 
tanners must make price concessions 
to move any leather. Hide market 
still holds steady but tanners expect 
it to weaken, particularly since 
many tanners have been holding 
back in filling quotas. Until then, 
side tanners try to keep their prices 
up. Sales are generally made at 
4-5¢ below a month ago. Retans 
for combat boots only steady selec- 


tions at 72-76c. 


Weakness in calf leathers plus 
growing stocks of kip have prompted 
tanners to offer kips at concessions. 
Some reduce prices as much as 10c 
under their ceilings but buyers will 


not bite. On the whole, prices on 
most selections remain confused with 
not enough buying around to in- 
dicate trend. Big question is when 
will business resume. 
Splits 
Same story as rest of market. 
New orders very quiet. Tanners 
work on old orders, hope for new 
business. Some business in heavy 
suede splits as usual with black 
bringing 49c and down. Lights much 
less active and easier. Linings fairly 
quiet at 20-30c. Work shoe moderate 
but steady in price. 


Tanning Oils Firm 

East African, 38% Mangrove 
Bark is in the market and was of- 
fered at $81.50. Divi Divi had no 
takers at $108.00. Tanning Extracts 
quotations unchanged. 

No new developments occurred 
the Tanning Oils market as trading 


. was mostly for immediate needs, at 


firm prices. 


SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


VEGETABLE 


For Linings, Bags, Case, and Strap 


INDIAN TANNED LEATHER 
For Fine Casuals and Sport Shoes 


Also Contract Tanning 


SsCONSIN 
cathe’. Company, 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 





SHOE PRODUCTS © 
THAT SAVE PENN/ES 


.E €O., ALLSTON, MASS. 
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TANNING MATERIALS 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, shipment, bags ........... 


Wattle bark, ton 

“Fair Average’ $99.00-$101.50 
‘‘Merchantable’’ ae 97.00 
Sumac, 28% EAT cet ys eee . $155.00 
Ground . . $150.00 
Myrobalans, "$61. 50- $63.00 
Crushed $80. oo. $82.00 . $54.00-$55.00 
1s . .. .$61.50-$63.00 
Valoniz a c ups, "30- 32%, guars anteed Pye 
Valonia Beards ..... . $90.00-$92.00 
Mangrove Bark, 30% ‘So. Am. .. . -858. 8 

Mangrove Bark, 38% East African | - +» -$81.8 


. $108.00 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Tank cars 
Barrels, c.l. . 
PETE EOD, co cccanenstcdsnaddccowsus 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b, plant 
BOGE, Gb. nccwescicddsd ds bees sscbweess 10.32 
Bags, l.c.1. secrcscccoeess BOB 
Cutch, solid Borneo, B5% , ‘tannin, 
plus duty. erccccccccces OT 
Gambier Extract, 25% “tannin, 
bbls. pang 


, 25 “e 
bbls. 6%-6%, tks. 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1. 
plus duty 
Solid. clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. ..... 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbis. 
Ground extract 
Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) .10% 
Powdered ner —— aoa c.l. 
-05% ; ee'eee 05% 
Spruce Rasvey tks., f.o. b. wks. 01 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% tannin 10% 


Tanners’ Oils 

Castor olf No. 1 C.P. drs. 1.6.1. .....% 

Sulphonated castor oil, 75% . 

Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis 

Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. 

Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. 

Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .. 

Linseed oil tks., c.l. zone 1 
drums, l.c.l. . ccnes 

Neatsfoot, 20° c. T. 

Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. .. 

Neatsfoot, 40° C.T. .......... coocceee 

Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.1. seeseee 
Le.l, 

Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% 

Olive, denatured, drs. gal. .......- 

Waterless Moellon 

Artificial Moellon, 25% 

Chamois Moellon 

Common degras 

Neutral degras . eee 
Sulphonated Tallow, 15% 

Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging — cess 

Split of] . 

Sulphonated ‘sperm, "25% wa! 

——_ — 200 seconds viet., tks., 


Glove Leathers Hopeful 

Last week’s mail encouraging to 
glove manufacturers. Stores are 
placing confirmed orders for at least 
a part of their requirements. New 
business not as yet reflected in 
leather purchases and will not be for 
some time as glove manufacturers 
seem determined to reduce their in- 
ventories. 

In spite of lack of business, leather 
prices are steady. In some lines, 
backlog of raw skins is alarmingly 
low. A squeeze could develop later 
in the season. 

Pigskin sales have slowed up but 
dealers’ stocks are low. Prices range 
from $1.00 down, depending on qual- 
ity of the particular batch offered. 
Cabrettas not moving as yet. 
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Deaths 





L. K. Kane 

. 57, shoe executive, died July 9 of 
a heart attack while at his home in St. 
Louis. He had been president of 
Boyd-Welsh Shoe Co. since 1932. 
Kane was known throughout the trade 
for many years, having begun his 
career with the former Hamilton 
Brown Co. in 1914. While with that 
firm, he produced shoes for it under 
the name of Washington Shoe Co. and 
later as the Kane-Dunham-Kraus Shoe 
Co. After that was liquidated, he 
devoted his time to the Boyd-Welsh 
Shoe Co. He leaves his wife, Mar- 
garet; a daughter, Louise K.; and a 
sister, Bonnie B. Kane. 


Louis Gross 

... 50, shoe executive, died July 1 at 
Hanover (Pa.) Hospital. He was 
vice president and treasurer of Car- 
men Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., Hanover 
footwear manufacturer. Gross, a for- 
mer resident of Philadelphia, had been 
in the shoe business for the last 13 
years. He was president of the B’nai 
B’rith Lodge of York. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Ethel; a son, Robert; 
and a sister. 


Israel Atkins 
. . . 65, retired shoe superintendent, 
died suddenly July 1 in Lynn, Mass. 
He had been superintendent of the 
Smith Shoe Co. there for several years. 
A native of Russia, he had lived in 
Lynn for more than 20 years. Sur- 
vivors include a daughter, Ethel of 
Boston; and a son, Samuel of Lynn. 


J. Henry Schumacher 
. 66, retired shoe executive, died 
June 28 at Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, 
following an operation. A member of 
International Shoe Co. there for 45 
years, he was head of women’s mer- 
chandising for Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand branch of the firm at the time 
of his retirement. He leaves his 

brother, George of Mobile, Ala. 


James M. Congdon 

. 89, retired shoe lace manufacturer, 
died July 2 at his home in Providence, 
R. I, after a long illness. Congdon 
established the former Congdon Cov- 
ered Tip Shoe Lace Co. in Providence 
during the year 1890 and operated the 
firm until his retirement in 1920. He 
leaves his wife, Ada B.; two sons, 
Stafford M. and Milton H., and four 
grandchildren. 


(Other Deaths on Page 42) 
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T(a}-"'1 44“) CORDOVAN BUTTS 
O27727 sik LEATHERS 


VEGETABLE CALF 


("IT’S TIMBER TANNED”) 


CHROME CALF 


(‘CHROMEXCEL"’) 


HORWEEN LEATHER CO. 


2015 ELSTON AVE. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
INC. 
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COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 





ACID FAT LIQUORS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
EMULSIFIED OILS 





SULPHONATED 
TALLOW 


FLEXOLE 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


**Always Reliable” 





LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2722 WN. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 
LULL AS PERMITS EXPIRE 


Tanners Withdraw From Hide Market; Calfskins 
Move Somewhat Better 


Weakness prevailing lately in calf 
and kip skins has unsettled the en- 
tire market. Extremely sharp de- 
clines in prices of both packer and 
collector calfskins in the New York 
market and a sharp reduction in 
prices realized by large Chicago col- 
lectors have had a bearish effect upon 
hides. 

It was not long ago that practically 
all members of the hide and skin 
trade were worried over prospects of 
very short supplies due to the drop 
in slaughtering operations by the 
packers. The situation seems to have 
changed considerably in a_ short 
period of time as many tanners are 
now indifferent buyers. 

Meanwhile, with their kill return- 
ing to normal, packers have become 
free sellers of hides. For the first 
time since the present allocation sys- 
tem started, big packers have sold 
ahead, reserving light native steers 
and light native cows for tanners. 
These hides to be applied on next 
permits scheduled to become effective 
July 30th. 

Trade advices say that except for 
one selection, heavy native cows, big 
packers and some larger independent 
killers are ready to book July for- 
ward hides of all classifications. 
While many small packers again 
want to sell on next permits, most 
tanners are reluctant to make com- 
mitments. 

Very little “booking on the cuff” 
in country hides lately. Latest sales 
of country hides at reductions from 
ceilings. Dealers report it is difficult 
to interest tanners in additional sup- 
plies at this time. Unless conditions 
improve, some productions of small 


packer hides may be difficult to sell 
at ceilings. 

Even in the big packer hide mar- 
ket, heavy Colorado steers hard to 
move as sole leather tanners wanted 
lighter average weight hides. Many 
buyers were indifferent about buy- 
ing this selection and some outlets 
revised their ideas downward by Yc. 


Hides Dead 

The expiration of permits last 
week brought about the typical post- 
permit deadness expected. This 
period was more completely quiet 
than some previous ones, however, 
because tanners completely with- 
drew from the market, including 
their interest ideas, etc. No one has 
wanted to talk about hides since 
except in a few rare cases where 
someone is trying to line up a few 
good cars of country hides or small 
packer hides. Country hides, where 
sought after, are looked for at the 
10% discount and a 5 to 10% dis- 
count from that price. Small packer 
hides are sought at slightly under 
ceiling prices, but only in a few 
isolated instances are they looked 
for at all. 

In the big packer market, it is 
indicated that some sellers are try- 
ing to move a few hides, that is, they 
are trying to book a few hides against 
next permits. Tanners are turning a 
cold shoulder, however, and prefer 
to wait for a bit. 

Rumors of some shoe manufac- 
turers being in receipt of some orders 
for military shoes has yet to be 
confirmed. These manufacturers 
have only slightly intimated that they 
have orders either in hand or 





QUOTATIONS 


Light native steers 
Heavy native steers 
Ex. light native steers 
Light native cows ... 
Heavy native cows ... 
Native bulls ................... 
Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers .... 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins 
Packer kipskins 


33 


Week Ago MonthAge Year Ago 

36% 36% 36% 26N 
33 33 232-24 

39 39 39 29 


-37 -37 -37 25-2613 


25-2514 
1514-16% 
20 
24); 
271,N 
20 -20%4 
1914 
24 -241%4 
1414-15% 
6212-66 
50 
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promised, and have yet to search 
out raw material for their manu- 
facture. Should such business ma- 
terialize, there undoubtedly would be 
a stiffening of the interest in the hide 
market, but tanners are not anticipat- 
ing this possibility by going out to 
get what rawstock they can. Of 
course, they cannot actually trade, 
but could book hides against the 
next permits. 


Leather business quite slow. The 
saving factor to the leather market 
would be military business, but as 
mentioned, it has yet to develop. 
Most leather lines are moving under 
ceilings, when moving, and what 
little is going on is not enough to 
cause excitement in the tanning in- 
dustry. 


Calf and Kip Flurry 


The calfskin market was active 
this week against the August permits. 
The trading, which was at a con- 
siderably better price than previously 
anticipated, was not in very large 
volume. However, the sale was con- 
sidered large enough to establish the 
market at a level that was looked 
upon as a rather heartening trend 
after the very bearish and demoraliz- 
ing talk that had been around, and 
the very low priced trading done by 
a Chicago collector. 

Activity this week involved about 
13,000 big packer calfskins at 65c 
for heavies and 55c for lights, 15c 
and 25c respectively under the ceil- 
ing price of 80c for heavies and 
lights. It was estimated that another 
20,000 skins could be sold. Another 
big packer with a considerably 
smaller volume available for sale, 
did not go along, but was willing to 
sell if he could find the buyer at 
that price. For some reason, tanners 
backed away from the market and 
would not agree that it was price that 
was keeping them away. It seemed 
to be just a limited demand for calf 
leather that has thrown the tool in 
the gears. 

While the market on big packer 
skins is now established, the outside 
trade is probably going to take 
another look at their supply and de- 
mand situation and reappraise values. 
It could be that some prices were 
unduly depressed in talking last 
week, 

Kipskins very quiet. Market ad- 
vice is that about 50 to 55c is the 
level for good packer kip, but this 
still needs the test of trading. As 
low as 45c has been talked for these 
skins. Interest is slim. 
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CALAFENE 


Uniform quality binder, filler and carrying agent. 
Builds up body. Improves covering power and 
spread. Nourishes fiber and eliminates harsh feel. 
No manipulation necessary. 


Imparts permanent flexibility. Does not “pipe” or 
crack. Covers cuts and imperfections. 


Plumps the skins, strengthens and builds up low 
ends. When sueded the skins have a velvety 
nap and full mellow feel. Does not lay on the 
surface. 


Established 1900 


pear Apex Chemical Co., Inc. 


225 West 34th St... New York 1, 








Why Buy Imperfect Embossing Plates 7 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH 
ON BOTH SIDES, STANDARD PLATES HAVE NO EQUAL. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. Co. 


Since 1888 Manufacturers of 


ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
SM LATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 
Foreign Representative 
WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC., 2677 North Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 





Ot, 
DYEWOOD AND 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


SUMAC © QUEBRACHO ¢ GAMBIER 
FUSTIC © MYRABOLAM ° HYPERNIC 
HEMATINE © WATTLE *© TANNIC ACID 


YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 


2701 BOSTON ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD 


the J.§. YOUNG CO. reissues suse 


THE WOBURN MACHINE COMPANY 
HIDE AND LEATHER MACHINERY 


PROMPT SERVICE ON MACHINERY REPAIRS 
TEL. WO-2-0330 201 MAIN ST., WOBURN, MASS. 
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Horsehides Slow 

With interest in horsehides on a 
rather slim scale, it is hard to say 
whether $14 or $15 would be paid 
for good trimmed 70 lb. Northern 
hides. It is quite possible that $14 
would be paid, but sellers have been 
talking $15 to $15.50 for good hides 
and feel as though they need not talk 
lower than that. This price is re- 
stricted to the good hides, however, 
and not to the small Southwestern 
ponies and Midwestern thin lots. Lots 
must average at least 70 pounds and 
are preferred to be good spready 
hides for good yield in footage. In 
other words, tanners are fussy, and 
there’s no getting around it. 

Fronts are pegged around $11 to 
$12, with the inside price the best 
ideas of buyers, the outside price the 
usual run of offerings. At this price 
fronts must be good sizes or no go. 
Butts, basis 22 inches and up, are 
figured around $4.50 for the good 
sizes, less on others, all prices FOB. 

Sheep Pelts Quiet 
_ There is little to be said about 
eep pelts. Shearlings soared to 
extremely high levels during the past 

w months and recently have been 

orced to come to realistic levels with 

e dropping of the wool market to 

ew low levels. Where No. 1’s were 

oted at $4.50 not too long ago, 
»me buyers are calling $3.50 high, 
nd refuse to make a firm bid on that 


Number 2’s and 3’s are im- 
ossible to peg. Pickled skins are 
ery few in number and are salable 

individual ceilings which range 
rom $18 to $20. 


SOLID 
STANDARD 
BRANDS 


LIQUID 
SM 
SMS 


Dry Sheepskins Quiet 

Although some of the factories in 
Fulton County have reopened follow- 
ing the summer vacation, others are 
still closed and it would seem that 
there is little likelihood of business 
being resumed until after the 15th 
of July. 

Although the Australian wool 
sheepskin market has firmed up, sell- 
ing quarters here state that it is not 
due to American pullers but that 
Europe has again re-entered that 
market and paying prices above the 
views of buyers here. At the last auc- 
tions, prices advanced about three 
to six pence at both Melbourne and 
Sydney with some selections even 
more. Pullers here have again pulled 
away as they claim that with condi- 
tions as they are, they could not even 
repeat last prices and certainly can- 
not pay the advances now being 
asked by sellers at origin. 

The hair sheep markets are slow 


_and nominal. Buyers are showing 


very little interest at the present 
time. Primary markets, however, are 
firm and sellers show little inclina- 
tion to reduce their ideas. Reports 
from Brazil that there are not very 
many cabrettas available as the sea- 
son for large production is past and 
that available supplies are limited. 
Sellers state that they can sell locally 
“specials” at equivalent to $21.00 per 
dozen while France said to be inter- 
ested in “regulars” at 58 French 
francs. Buyers’ ideas here are around 
$13.50 fob, including a good per- 
centage of specials, which sellers are 
unwilling to accept. No late offers 
of Cape glovers or Nigerians as ship- 
pers report selling skins to Europe, 


ss 


oe : ies 


“PUREX" 
SMS 


QUEBRACHO 
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where they are able to do better than 
they can here. Addis-abbeba slaugh- 
terers’ skins while lower are still too 
high for this market. 

The shearling market is lower but 
still too high for buyers here es- 
pecially in the face of the recent re- 
ductions in our domestic market. 
Late offers from the Cape asked $2.60 
per skin for 44-1 inch and $5.00 for 
¥%-14%4 inch “mouton” descriptions. 
Agents here feel that these prices 
would be shaded now but local buy- 
ers are unwilling to return bids. The 
South American markets are also 
lower but still above the views of 
buyers here and it has been difficult 
to confirm any sales. Skins said to 
be accumulating and there are also 
some fair sized quantities on spot, 
which are slow to move. 


Reptiles Slow 

Most operators are not buying as 
they claim with shoe mfrs. closed for 
their vacations and large inventories 
on hand, they prefer to sit back and 
wait for the present. Some say it 
may be a couple of weeks before busi- 
ness will be resumed and others even 
go so far as to say buying may be 
spasmodic until after the Leather 
Show on August 21-22 in New York. 
Offerings have been limited as ship- 
pers realizing the lack of interest, 
prefer to hold back. Occasionally, 
some scattered sales are noted and 
it was confirmed that a combined lot 
of Madras bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up, averaging 434 inches, 70/30 
selection, sold at 65c with cobras of 
the same sizes, but 80/20, at 35c and 
skins averaging 41% inches at 30c. 
Seller claims that if he had offers of 
the larger siged whips, he could con- 
summate sales at probably 5-10c 
more, as to lots, but due to lack of 
officers, trading is limited. 

New Zealand Market 

Cables stated that the 5,000 New 
Zealand freezer calf sold on tender, 
went to local buyers at equivalent 
price of 70-7lc c&f. Later reports 
stated that Italy was buying at 66c 
c&f. Offerings have been slow to 
come out though expected soon as the 
season is getting under way. On 
pickled skins, the season is about 
over with few new sales or offers 
noted. J/ran pickled skins sold re- 
cently at $15-16 dz. and while that 
still asked, buyers not interested. 


Deerskins Dead 
Local selling quarters state that 
business is at a standstill and while 
shippers are asking for bids, it has 
been difficult to obtain any as most 
buyers are temporarily out of the 
market. 
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We've discovered in the abrasive purchasing of 
many shoe manufacturers that there are oppor- 
tunities to: 

Consolidate and simplify requirements 

Buy in more economical quantities 

Carry less inventory 

Get faster deliveries 

These are the extras you get when you buy 
abrasives made by CARBORUNDUM and serv- 
iced by UNITED. 

We suggest Carborundum’s abrasives because 
the United representative who sells them knows 
the requirements of each abrasive operation — 
can be of help with any abrasive problem. 

Our close association with these products and 
the men who produce them has proved to us that 
the Carborundum Company stands for the best 
in abrasives. 


Because United maintains large stocks of 
ready-to-ship abrasives expressly earmarked for 
the shoe trades, you can draw immediately on a 
complete range of standard items. 

United would like to tell you about “planned 
purchasing’... how abrasive economies and 
efficiencies may be applied. Some of these may 
benefit you. Why not find out? Call your United 
branch office. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Maine 


® A flash fire of undetermined origin 
caused damage estimated at $30,000 
to the Viner Shoe Co. warehouse at 
Bangor. The flames started on the 
second floor and soon swept through 
the structure which contained the, 
greater part of the company’s shoe 
supplies on hand. 


@ Floyd C. Treat has resigned as 
vice president and sales manager of 
Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago manufac-' 
turer of athletic footwear, it is re-| 
ported. 


® Chicago warehouse facilities of the 
National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., have been _ 
moved from 357 West Erie St. to 
larger, more modern quarters at 3355 
West 48th Place in the Central Manu- 
facturing Kedzie Development. The 
new $150,000 building on 63,000 sq 
ft. of land is directly served by the 
Chicago Junction Railway. 


North Carolina 


® Production at Wellco Shoe Corp. 
during May set a new all-time high 
for the company, according to presi- 
dent H. W. Rollman. May produc- 
tion figures topped Wellco’s previous 
peak month by 43 percent while ship- 
ments set a new record. Rollman re- 
ports that the firm has just completed 
§2 continuous weeks of operation 
without a single layoff. Wellco pro- 
Iduces the Foamtred lines of women’s 
icasual shoes and men’s, women’s and 
children’s slippers. 


Pennsylvania 


@ K. F. A. Hill has been re-elected 
president of Dungan Hood & Co., 
Philadelphia manufacturer of glazed 
kid. Vice presidents are Fred A. 
McKennon and William H. Edmunds, 
Jr. James F. Penrose is secretary- 
treasurer and Frank H. Kreuter is as- 
sistant secretary. 


®@ Registration certificate has been 
filed by Claude W. Hedden to trade 
as General Shoe Machinery Co. at 
933 South St., Philadelphia. 


® Crawford-Scott Shoe Co., Mat- 
toon manufacturer of “Gertrude’s 
Baby Shoes,” has changed its name 
to. Crawford Shoe Co., according to 
William A. Crawford. The latter and 
Mrs. Crawford, designer of the shoes, 
have bought out the interest of Floyd 
S. Scott. No personnel changes are 
contemplated. 


Wisconsin 


® The Mo-Hawker, monthly. staff 
publication of the Fred Reuping 
Leather Co., Fond du Lac, has been 
awarded first place among house or- 
gans by the 1951 House Publications 
Contest sponsored by the Wisconsin 
School of Journalism and Wisconsin 
Industrial Editors’ Association. Rollie 
Jensen is editorial director of The 
Mo-Hawker. 


New Jersey 


® Ormond Mfg. Co., manufacturer 
of shoe buckles and ornaments, has 


moved from 243 Canal St., New 
York, to larger quarters at 3325 Hud- 
son Ave., Union City, N. J. With 
manufacturing space tripled, the firm 
will double output of buckles and 
ornaments. 


New York 


© The Boot and Shoe Travelers 
Association of New York held its 
annual golf tournament and outing 
July 12 at the North Hills Country 
Club, Douglaston, L. I. Proceeds will 
go into the Association’s welfare fund. 
Henry Kaye is president while Bill 
Burger and W. O. Hoskinson are 
heading the outing committee. 


® Louis De Bonis, general manager 
of Herbert Levine, Inc., has left for 
New Delhi, India, where he will act 
as technical adviser to S. S. Sarna, 
Inc., manufacturer of high grade 
sandals. He will introduce American 
production methods at the firm. 


@ Frank Kovar, lasting and making 
room foreman, has joined the staff of 
Allegro Shoe Corp. in Little Falls. 
Kovar was formerly associated with 
Leisure Shoe Corp. and Cosmos Foot- 
wear. 


®@ The Brooklyn plant of Elite Foot- 
wear Co. at 85 North Third St. has 
been sold at auction. There were no 
bulk bids and all equipment was sold 
in piece lots. Elite acquired the plant 
from Beckerman & Presler, Inc., only 
a few weeks ago. 


® Granada Footwear Corp. is 
moving to new quarters at 91 Meserole 
St., Brooklyn. The firm was formerly 
located at 377 Blake Ave. 


@ John Marino & Sons, Inc., will 
move its plant and showroom from 
305 East 63rd St. to 40-24 22nd St., 
Long Island City. The new plant will 
utilize some 8,500 sq. ft. of space. 








IF YOU MAKE SLIP-LASTED SHOES... 
CONTROLLED STITCHING will guarantee uniform stitching throughout . .. Both sock- 


lining and wrappers ... Easier to last...no rejects ... it all can be done with inexperienced help. 
IMPOSSIBLE? We dare you to challenge these claims. 


AJAX MACHINE CO., 


170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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© William A. Rushworth has been 
appointed upper New York sales rep- 
resentative for the Standard and Ster- 
ling Divisions ef Allied Kid Co. 


® David S. Cohen, president of M. 
Cohen & Sons, has been named chair- 
man of the New York Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Board of Trade to suc- 
ceed the late Morgan Grossman who 
died last week. Appointment was 
made by Edward M. Wolf, president 
of the board. Emanuel Grossman, 
president of Grossman’s Shoes, Inc., 
has been appointed to the organiza- 
tion’s board of directors. 


@ Mrs. Ruth Kerr Fries, director 
of the Calf Leather Division of the 
Tanners’ Council, has announced she 
will publish a brochure next year de- 
voted to a history of the ballet slip- 
per. The bookiet will trace evolution 
cf the slipper from the early 17th 
century. 


® Seymour Troy is reported to have 
purchased an interest in Hand Maid 
Feotwear of New York. 


@ Frank Kovar has joined the staff 
of Allegro Shoe Corp., Little Falls. 
Formerly with Leisure Shoe Corp., 
South River, N. J., Kovar is a lasting 
and making room foreman. 


©@ The Stitchdown Manufacturers 
Association of New York has ten- 
dered a testimonial dinner to Max 
Bregman, president of the defunct 
Municipal Shoe Co., New York. Breg- 
man served as treasurer of the trade 
group for many years. 


Massachusetts 


® Phillips-Premier Corp., Boston, 
has appointed Fred Salomon as sole 
representative for the New York and 
New Jersey areas. Salomon was for- 
merly associated with J. Einstein, Inc., 
and more recently has been New 
York representative for Gordon-Gru- 
enstein, Inc., and Phillips-Premier 
Corp. The latter is national distribu- 
tor for Norzon shoe fabric, DuPont 
Fabrilite and other shoe products. 


@ Shirley Killey has resigned as cut- 
ting room foreman of Myrna Shoe 
Co. in Manchester, N. H. Killey is a 
resident of Haverhill. 


@ Acme Shoe Machinery Corp., 
sole U. S. agent for shoe machinery 
manufactured by Pietro Torielli and 
Co., Italy, and U. S, and Canadian 
agent for tanning machinery made by 
Luigi Rizzi and Co., Italy, reports it 
is also handling a complete line of 
used shoe and leather machinery. New 
quarters and showrooms are located at 
423 Atlantic Ave., Boston, where the 
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firm is associated with Pilgrim Shoe 
and Sewing Machine Corp. of the 
same address. Char'le D. Malaguti, 
president-treasurer, reports a_ side 
laster and welter are now on display. 
Acme also makes shoe counters and 
other supplies under the name of In- 
ternational Counter Co. 


@ Laurence Sax of Sax Leather Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., manufacturer and 
jobber of sole leather, cut stock and 
offal, will be in Boston the week of 
July 23 and will call on the firm’s 
tanners. 


® Weymouth Art Leather Co., 
Braintree, suffered a near tragedy last 


week when a dozen drums of nitro 
cellulose exploded in a gully some 75 
feet from its factory where 100 em- 
ployees were at work. Fortunately, 
no one was injured. 


@ New England businessmen, in- 
cluding members of the leather and 
shoe industry, are cautiously predict- 
ing that business in the region will 
pick up shortly, according to a recent 
study by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. Retail shoe sales have been 
expanding since May and department 
stores have been increasing their 
orders. 
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N. E. SHOE INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


losses, and in 1950 they continued 
to show promise of future expansion. 
To some extent, the movement out of 
Massachusetts and New York has 
been northward rather than south- 
ward. Lower wages and available 
plant space are the apparent induce- 
ments. Employment in Maine ex- 
panded by 1,600 workers between 
1947 and 1949 and rose 34 percent , 
from 1919 to 1947. New Hampshire 
recorded an increase of 12 percent 
in leather-products employment over 
the longer period. 

Although some producers have ex- 
pressed concern over foreign com- 
petition, particularly that from 
Czechoslovakia, imports represent} 
only an insignificant factor in the 
United States shoe market as a whole. 
Actually the shoe industry is, on bal- 
ance, on an export basis. It is first 
and foremost, however, a domestic 
industry where in 99 percent of the - 
product consumed is produced do- 
mestically. During the early months 
»of 1950 producers of women’s and 
misses’ play shoes and sandals ex- 
pressed concern over the rise in 
Czechoslovakian imports from less 
than one-fifth of one percent of do- 
mestic production ‘n 1949 to almost 
three percent in March 1950. On 
April 1, 1950, further Czechoslova- 
kian shoe imports were impounded 
pending investigation of charges of 
“dumping” at prices below cost of 
production. Currently foreign com- 
petition is not a serious problem and 
for that reason this study makes no 
recommendations on the tariff ques- 
tion at this time. 

If one assumes that the 
mobilization program of the 1950's 


semi- 


of a shoe firm may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Labor costs. 

2. Marketing methods. 

3. Type of shoe produced in rela- 
tion to stability and expansion of the 
market. 

4. Access to consumers’ markets. 

5. Access to raw materials. 

6. Cost of new plants. 

7. Other cost factors, 
transportation and taxes. 

In this section we shall consider 
New England’s advantages and dis- 
advantages with respect to the above 
determinants of competitive position. 
New England’s position with respect 
to determinants 3 through 6 will be 
considered first. 


such as 


Production Concentrated 


New England shoe production is 
heavily concentrated in men’s and 
women’s shoes. (See Table 2.) The 
region’s reputation as a producer of 
high-quality men’s shoes has been 
an advantage and may become in- 
creasingly important if the national 
real income should expand over a 
decade of full employment and _ if 
quality-consciousness should increase 
relative to price consciousness in the 
men’s shoe market. In women’s 
shoes, New England producers dem- 
onstrated a gratifying flexibility in 
shifting toward medium- and _ low- 
price women’s shoes in 1949 and 
1950. The region’s concentration in 
women’s novelty shoes has hurt, how- 
ever, since that line is highly seasonal 
and highly competitive. 

A disadvantage for the 1950's lies 
in the failure of the New England 
industry to get into the juvenile mar- 
ket more extensively. In the 1940's 
the crude birth rate for the nation 
averaged 21.4 births per 1,000 of the 


population. In the previous decade 
it averaged 17.4. The increase of 
almost one-quarter in the birth rate 
increased the market for infants’ and 
babies’ shoes in the 1940's and will 
increase the market for juvenile shoes 
in the 1950’s. New England has 
largely passed up the first of these 
markets. It should not pass up the 
second. New England shoe pro- 
ducers benefited in the 1940's by 
their concentration on men’s and 
women’s shoes since these markets 
felt the impact of the high birth rate 
of the 1920’s (21.5 per 1,000. of 
population). Of course, other fac- 
tors, such as the large rise of out- 
put in relation to capacity during 
the war, were of much more general 
importance than the high proportion 
of adult shoe production. The low 
birth rate of the 1930’s (17.4 per 
1.000) may operate somewhat against 
the market for men’s and women’s 
shoes in the 1950's, but the situation 
should reverse itself again during 
the 1960's, 

New England’s disadvantage with 
respect to the consuming market as 
population and income move west is 
discussed elsewhere in this report. 
Here the problem of the New Eng- 
land shoe industry is part of a gen- 
eral regional problem. The shoe in- 
dustry in New England feels the 
problem more than most other in- 
dustries because it depends on “ex- 
ports” to other regions for 80 per- 
cent of its market and because the 
importance of style plus quick ad- 
justment to shifts in consumer price 
and quality preference make close 
contact with retail outlets and satis- 
factory servicing of these outlets 
highly desirable. At the other end, 
New England “imports” most of its 
raw material in the form of hides— 
all of its raw stock for soles and 


) will result in markets akin to those 
>of the wartime 1940's, New England’s 
/advantages may outweigh its disad- 
tvantages. Whether New England will 1946 1947 
§ inn : i rT ‘ New England New England 
: hold its own over the long-run nor Unites al Poe: 
mal” period will depend upon its States centage centage 
abili eR ° advi (millions of United of United 
ability to maximize its advantages of pairs) 
ERT IGE ELST : 529.0 
and its success in adjusting to the “tp 
basic factors which determine the 129.7 
competitive position of firms within 
the industry. 

Some of the more important deter- 


minants of the competitive position 
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Table 2—Shoe Production in the United States and New England, by Classes of Shoes: 
1946-1947 
Change in 
1946-1947 
New Eng- 
land per- 
centage of 
United 





Millions 
of pairs 


Millions 


of pairs States 


Class of shoe 
Total 
Women’s 
Men's 
Youths’ and boys’ 
Misses’ 
Children’s $1.6 
Infants’ 25.9 
Babies’ 13.9 
Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
Statistical Supplement. 
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Celastic* Box Toes Last 
Longer — Lend More Comfort 


Nearest things to perpetual motion are youngsters’ 
feet. Nearest to perpetual wear and comfort in the 
toe area are Celastic Box Toes. 

Durable construction plus flexibility and comfort 
for active, growing toes are convincing features in 
selling the juvenile market. Included among the users 
of Celastic are many manufacturers of children’s 
shoes. They know that customer loyalty pays off — 
that a large measure of brand preference can result 
from the absence of wrinkled or loose toe linings! Put 
this solution-softened box toe to work in your shoes 
where it can fuse lining, box toe and double into a 
strong, 3-ply unit with flexibility at the tip line. These 
are the characteristics that build sales and repeat sales. 








Like other children, Miss 

; Patricia Ann Argento, age 7, of 

rf , 475 Riverdale Ave., Brooklyn, 

N. Y., 6 an active youngster. 

After 14 months, the toe linings of her 

shoes with Celastic Box Toes remain 

tight, unwrinkled, comfortable. (Note 
cut-a-way of toe area in photo.) 


BOx TOES 


**CELASTIC” is a registered trademark of the 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION: BOSTON, MASS. Porky annie 
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most of it for uppers. Its higher trans- 
portation costs operate to New Eng- 
land’s disadvantage in terms both of 
the distance to the growing consum- 
ers’ market and of the distance from 
raw materials. The shoes are sold 
F. O. B. Boston, and as freight rates 
are increased on a percentage basis 
the differential in cost to be over- 
come by New England producers 
relative to western producers widens. 

While such factors as transporta- 
tion, taxes, community inducements 
in the form of favorable legislation, 
and low-cost plant space may not 
represent crucial cost items when 
considered separately, they add up 
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to a total sufficient in many cases to 
encourage expansion elsewhere than 
in New England. Community induce- 
ments may often prove the decisive 
factor. Legislation, education, or 
labor organization which contribute 
toward standardizing such costs 
would benefit New England. 

New England appears to be at a 
disadvantage because of the pre- 
dominance of small firms operating 
plants of less than optimum size. 
This has been particularly true in 
Massachusetts, where the industry 
got its start in the days when opti- 
mum size was much smaller than it 
is today. Undercapitalization has 
been encouraged by ease of entry. 
Machinery is rented rather than pur- 
chased, and royalties are based on 
production. 


N. E. Plants Smaller 
Optimum size for the individual 
plant has been estimated at about 
4,000 pairs per day in men’s shoes 
and 3,500 pairs in women’s shoes. 
Most of New England’s plants are 


‘considerably below this optimum, 


whereas in the South and West the 
size structure is closer to the opti- 
mum. The average plant employs 
about 50 percent more workers in 
the South and West than in New 
England. No large shoe plants have 
been built in New England since 
1933, though it should be noted that 
four small new plants are currently 
under way in Maine. The giants of 
the industry, such as Brown Shoe 
Company and General Shoe, have 
concentrated their production in the 
West and South. Large firms with 
more than one plant fared consider- 
ably better than small firms during 
the shoe recession of 1946 to 1948. 
In New England, production of large 
firms (500 employees or more) de- 
clined less than three percent between 
the postwar peak and low points as 
compared with a decline of 24 per- 
cent for all the region’s producers. 
The higher proportion of large firms 
in areas outside New England en- 
abled those areas to hurdle the re- 
cession better than New England. 
This New England handicap of the 
dominance of small, undercapitalized 
firms is a man-made handicap which 
may be corrected over time. The 
fact that the large firms are concen- 
trated in competing areas also results 
in advantages to these areas with 
respect to other determinants of com- 
petitive position, particularly that of 
marketing channels and methods. 
Marketing practices represent a 
crucial variable in determining the 
stability and success of the individual 
firm in the shoe industry. Studies 
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by the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton in 1948 and 1950 surveyed the 
relationships between marketing prac- 
tices and shoe production among the 
region’s shoe producers. From those 
studies the following generalizations 
emerge: 

1. Producers using factory brands 
were able to maintain an unusually 
stable production record over the 
recession period 1946-1948, whereas 
the output of shoes with buyers’ 
brands dropped to a low point 30 
percent below the 1946 average, and 
the production of unbranded shoes 
dropped more than 40 percent below 
this average. The use of factory 
brands was especially important in 
the production of men’s shoes. After 
the shoe recession of 1947, women’s 
shoes with buyers’ brands came back 
strongly as consumer preference 
shifted to high-style low- and medium- 
price shoes. 

2. Production for stock showed 
greater stability than production to 
customers’ orders during the shoe 
recession of 1947, though it was not 
accompanied by the same degree of 
strength in 1949 because of the shift 
in the women’s shoe market. 

3. Men’s shoes showed greatest 
strength when sold through chain 
stores or affiliated retail stores. Wom- 
en’s shoes also held up best when 
sold through affiliated retail stores 
or chain stores. Misses’ and chil- 
dren’s shoes sold best when chan- 
neled to independent retailers. 

In view of these generalizations, 
based on the experience of recent 
years, the New England industry is 
operating under certain handicaps in 
the marketing area. Most of the 
region’s production is not marketed 
under the manufacturer’s brand name 
and is produced for customer’s order 
rather than for stock. As a result, 
production, -especially among wom- 
en’s shoe producers, is highly sea- 
sonal. To some extent this deficiency 
is associated with the dominance of 
small firms. In these marketing 
practices the South and West have 
an advantage over New England just 
as they have an advantage in size of 
firm. While chain stores proved the 
most successful channel for men’s 
shoes in 1947, only three percent of 
New England’s men shoe production 
were sold through this medium. Simi- 
larly with women’s shoes, affiliated 
retail stores were by far the most 
successful channel, but only five per- 
cent of New England production was 
sold through such stores. 

In summary, experience indicates 
that, while there is no sure-fire 
method of marketing that will guar- 
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antee success or stability, some ad- 
justments can be made by New Eng- 
land producers that may help attain 
greater stability and improve the in- 
dustry’s competitive position vis-a-vis 
the South and West. 


Labor Costs 


Differences in labor costs are the 
most important single determinant 
of competitive position in the shoe 
industry. Labor represents almost 
25 percent of total costs and is far 
more important than any other cost 
except materials, which amount to 
50 percent of all costs. Labor costs 
become critical because they vary 
among plants to a far greater extent 
than other costs. Machinery and 
equipment, for example, are direct 
costs in this industry, remaining sub- 
stantially the same for all producers 
per pair of shoes produced, since 
most machinery is leased at royalties 
which vary directly with output. 
New machinery is made available 
to all producers at the same price. 
Since royalties are paid on the basis 
of output, machinery costs do not 
fall as equipment is used at optimum 
capacity. Since machinery is not a 
variable from a competitive stand- 
point, labor costs become highly 
important. 

Under these circumstances, labor 
costs become a closely guarded secret. 
Sufficient data is not available to 
answer definitely the question, “Are 
labor costs in New England higher 
than in the South and West?” Hourly 
earnings are higher than average in 
New England. They were about 
12 percent above the national average 
in October 1945 and about 40 per- 
cent greater than earnings in the 
West and South. Such earnings, 
however, are a function of the vari- 
ables, output per man hour, type of 
shoe produced, and quality of shoe. 
In other words, regional hourly earn- 
ings depend partly on productivity 
and the region’s shoe production- 
mix. The wide discrepancy in 
hourly earnings and the fact that 
lower occupational piece rates have 
induced plants to locate elsewhere 
suggest that labor costs are probably 
higher in New England for many 
types of shoes in spite of generally 
high productivity in this area. 

Labor costs are undoubtedly more 
favorable in some of the semirural, 
low-cost-of-living areas of northern 
New England than in other New 
England centers. One reason for 
higher wages in Massachusetts than 
in other areas is the fact that the 
industry is concentrated in high-cost- 
of-living areas, such as the Greater 
Boston area. 
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Comparative productivity per man 
per hour between New England and 
other areas is also difficult to esti- 
mate. Productivity in the industry is 
a function of the following variables: 
type of shoe, quality, size of orders, 
production trends, degree of styling, 
utilization of plant capacity, labor 
turnover, absenteeism, hours of work, 
and materials shortages, as well as 
effort and skill. These factors differ 
among plants and regions, making 
over-all comparisons deceptive. In 
1947 man-hours per pair of men’s 
shoes were 0.93 in New England as 
against 0.98 in the Middle West and 
0.97 in the South, and for women’s 
shoes, 0.82 in New England as 
against 1.28 in the Middle West and 
1.03 in the South. But the major 
difference was probably accounted 
for by difference in type and quality 
of shoe rather than skill or speed of 
the worker. 

New England producers did bene- 
fit from increased man-hour output 
during the war period due to the 
rise to capacity production of simpli- 
fied styles. There was better utiliza- 
tion of plant and the area’s reserve 
of trained labor. In 1945 man hours 
expended per pair of men’s shoes in 
New England was 8.8 percent less 
than in 1939 and for women’s shoes 
30.5 percent less. This was a far 
better record than that of the West 
or South. In the West, man-hours 
expended per pair of men’s shoes 
increased over the period by 3.4 per- 
cent, and in women’s shoes man-hour 
output in the West and South in- 
creased by less than half as much as 
in New England. 

While labor costs as well as occu- 
pational rates may be higher in New 
England at present than in some 
competitive areas for some lines of 
shoes, the existence of a well-trained 
supply of labor may prove as great 
an advantage to this area over the 
defense decade of the 1950's as it 
proved over the war decade of the 
1940’s. Productivity is unquestion- 
ably higher in many New England 
plants than elsewhere. The industry 
and the unions need to increase this 
advantage through industry-wide re- 
search in the New England area. 

The day is past when the shoe 
unions and management can rely 
upon New England’s advantage in 
skilled workers to undersell com- 
peting areas. As jobs are increas- 
ingly controlled by machines and 
paced by machines, the advantage 
of skill becomes less important. It 
is time now for the unions and the 
manufacturers to face up to and study 
their long-run problems, to exchange 
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information more freely, and to work 
out adjustments with the objective 
of increasing labor productivity. 


Summary 


The above discussion has empha- 
sized the factors which have operated 
to the disadvantage of New England 
in the recent period. Against these 
factors, however, should be set the 
record of the past 25 years in which 
New England has about held its own, 
whereas New York, Missouri, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio have suffered 
proportionate declines. Indeed the 
only important shoe producing areas 
which showed a proportionate gain 
between 1925 and 1949 were Penn- 
sylvania and the South Central re- 
gion. In view of the record there is 
more reason to ask the question, 
“How has New England done so well 
over the past 25 years despite the 
movement of population, income, and 
markets to the West and South, which 
have tended to aggravate New Eng- 
land’s problems?” than to ask the 
question, “What should we do about 
the New England shoe industry?” 

The real question is: “Can New 
England maintain its position in the 
shoe industry as satisfactorily over 
the next 25 years as it has over the 
past 25 years?” The history of the 
wartime 1940’s suggests that New 
England will benefit more than other 
regions if the decade of the 1950's 
turns out to be a “defense decade.” 
Over the long run New England needs 
to improve its marketing practices, 
increase its average plant size, diver- 
sify its production (particularly of 
juvenile shoes), consider community © 
inducements of an economic nature, — 
and scrutinize labor costs. 

New England has done as well as © 
it has because of its pool of skilled — 
labor which greatly reduces the cost © 
of training as compared to this cost 
faced by new plants in the South and — 
West, because of its reputation for 
quality, its labor productivity, and 
its adjustment to shifts in consumer 
preference. In spite of these opti- 
mistic factors New England cannot 
depend upon this industry for ex- 
panding employment opportunities 
over the next generation. Irrespec- 
tive of regional advantages or disad- 
vantages the industry has not shown 
secular expansion employmentwise, 
because productivity gains have out- 
stripped increases in production. 
Consequently, many New England 
towns which are dependent for more 
than 20 percent of their employment 
on the shoe industry should take 
steps immediately to broaden their 
industrial bases along lines suggested 
in this report. 
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ing which it thickens to 82 percent 
solids and 18 percent water. The re- 
sulting product is a thick, pliable sub- 
stance, which, when hot, is poured 
into jute bags, holding an average of 
112 pounds. The extract is then 
cooled for 36 hours until it becomes 


hard. At this stage it is ready for 
shipment. 

Each final tub of extract, called 
strike, is tested for color and tannin 
content (it must not contain less than 
60 percent tannin, and in the case of 
exports to the United States, at least 
62 percent). Although the final prod- 
uct has a deep red appearance in 
water solution, it develops a high 





Exports of Wattle Bark and Extract, Union of South Africa, 1938 and 1940-46' 
[In long tons] 


Country of 
destination 1941 


| 
4,069 


227 
35,218 
340 


522 


1938 1940 


3,116 
6,656 
15,318 
106 
202 


116 


United States 
United Kingdom 
India 

Australia 

New Zealand 
France 
Hungary 

Spain 

China 

Japan 


1,167 
418 
12,054 
578 


759 
13,858 
Egypt 132 
Sweden 837 
Allother countries 23,556 

Total 64,656 


194 
54,787 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Wattle bark 
8,221 2,310 11,076 
1,091 
25,464 
3,412 
155 


15,240 
415 
20,023 
3,182 
102 
493 


6,461 


29,595 
7,004 
318 


36,850 
5,301 
396 


41,522 
5,027 


229 


1,399 
660 


389 
2,000 
8,877 

52,780 


243 
570 
195 
42,703 


211 92 


29 41 
49,117 43,511 


67 
51,046 


— — Wattle extract 


7,105 
27,615 
2,237 
586 
785 
3,830 
2,030 


611 
14,905 
182 
1,012 


United States 

United Kingdom 

India 

Hong Kong 

Palestine 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Belgium 

China 

Japan 2,430 

Egypt 41 

So. Rhodesia 2 

Canada 

Belgian Congo 

Netherlands 

Neth. Indies 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Iran 

Allother countries 
Total 


‘Country breakdown for later years is 


404 
504 
1,007 
502 975 
2,602 
1,636 


1,116 
237 
153 
889 
633 

54 

4,323 

29,005 


508 

44 
846 
683 


1,595 
58,662 


12,155 
28,726 
1,610 
236 
96 
9,372 
1,947 
449 
276 


4,472 
32,099 
4,311 


11,416 
30,185 
3,336 


15,751 
31,930 
4,187 


10,541 
28,639 
6,245 


742 
9,291 


1,276 
6,996 
884 


1,254 
9,178 
3,300 


665 
13,751 


2239 


2,56 


1,221 
761 
1,239 
576 
374 
99 
153 
718 
986 


895 
492 
717 


63,144 


145 
1,053 
59,137 


988 
641 
72,642 


3,104 
64,088 


not yet available, but preliminary figures 


: 
) indicate that 52,600 tons of bark and 79,300 tons of extract were exported in 1947; 
| 60,900 tons of bark and 91,000 tons of extract in 1948; and 61,600 tons of bark and 


¢ 
> 


94,800 tons of extract in 1949. 


Source: Trade and Shipping of the Union of South Africa, 


yellow color as it is used in tanneries, 
Most tanneries, except those in the 
Far East, insist on a pale colored 
extract. Wattle extract is readily sol- 
uble in water ‘and does not sludge to 
any extent. 

Although the wattle industry main- 
tains a laboratory staffed by expert 
chemists, no significant changes in 
the basic process of extraction have 
occurred for some time. Experiments 
are constantly being carried out, how- 
ever, to find a method of producing 
a lighter extract. It has been found 
that oxidation of the bark is respons- 
ible for the dark color of the extract. 
To prevent this oxidation farmers 
now dry stick bark at low tempera- 
tures and treat freshly stripped bark 
with sulfur dioxide fumes or a solu- 
tion of sodium bisulphite before dry- 
ing, so as to halt the activity of bark 
substances that speed up the absorp- 
tion of oxygen. 

Manufacturers also add sodium bi- 
sulphite to the water used for dis- 
solving the extract. Green bark, since 
it must be processed within 48 hours 
after stripping, is not subject to the 
same degree of oxidation as_ stick 
bark, and in this case the color prob- 
lem is not so serious, 

Production of wattle bark extract 
in 1948 totaled 96,500 long tons, and 
of wattle bark (for export only), 
60,900 tons. In 1949 the production 
was 102,000 tons of extract, and 61,- 
600 tons of bark (for export). 


Foreign Trade 

During the years covered by this 
study, the United Kingdom was the 
chief buyer of South African wattle 
extract. accounting for about 50 per- 
cent of the total amount exported 
accompanying table). The 
United States and Australia were also 
important markets. Smaller quan- 
tities went to Canada, European coun- 
tries, and eastern Asia. Since World 
War II Japan has entered the market 
and today is an important buyer. 


(see 
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India, formerly an important mar- 
ket, is currently buying no wattle 
extract or bark from South Africa 
because of self-imposed trade restric- 
tions. 

Of the total amount of wattle bark 
shipped overseas in 1938 and 1940 
the United Kingdom, India, and 
Japan were the chief purchasers. Be- 
ginning with 1941 and through 1946 
India and the United States took 
most of the exports. 

Prices and Freight 

The export price of wattle extract, 
f.o.b. Durban, South Africa, prior to 
devaluation of the South African 
pound, was £40 per long ton for all 
countries, except the United States, 
which, because it requires an extract 
of a higher tannin content (62 per- 
cent), was charged £42 per ton. (1 
South African pound equaled ap- 
proximately $4.03, United States cur- 
rency, up to September 19, 1949, and 
$2.80 thereafter.) These prices were 
double those prevailing in 1939. As 
a result of devaluation the dollar price 
of wattle extract dropped to about 
£30 per ton. It is possible that the 
United States would buy more extract 
were it not for the South African 
industry's policy of first supplying 
the needs of its traditional markets 
(particularly the United Kingdom). 


Although the cost of freight is not 
figured in the price of extract sold 
f.o.b. Durban, it is nevertheless a 
factor bearing upon demand. This is 
particularly true in the case of the 
United States. Among exporters much 
is made of the fact that freight rates 
on extract shipped to the United 
States have increased nearly fourfold 
(from £1.5.0 to £5.0.0 since 1939) 
while rates to the United Kingdom 
have increased only two fold. Ex- 
porters of extract in South Africa 
feel that such rates put them at a dis- 
advantage in competing for the 
United States market. Representa- 
tions are being made by the industry 


to bring freight charges more in line. 
Byproduets 

The existence of the wattle tree has 
been justified solely by the valuable 
bark it produces and until quite re- 
cently no attempt was made to use 
the timber after the bark had been 
removed. Wattle wood is extremely 
hard and consequently difficult to 
work, — it is almost impossible to 
drive a nail through it. The size of 
the tree-——very long, and about 4 to 
5 inches in diameter—also limits the 
uses to which it can be put. 

One of the most important uses of 
wattle timber is for supports (pit- 
props) in mine shafts in the Trans- 
vaal gold fields. Besides being 
straight and strong the timber is 
cheap; farmers in the early years of 
the industry virtually gave the poles 
away to anyone who would cart them 
off the fields. A more recent develop- 
ment has been the use of wattle 
timber as a basic material in the pro- 
duction of Masonite board in a plant 
located at Estcourt. Natal. About 
60,000 tons of wood are expected to 
be used each year: this use, although 
of some importance, does not entirely 
solve the problem. Other uses to 
which the wood is being put are the 
manufacture of shipping crates and 
the production of charcoal. Still other 
experimental uses include the manu- 
facture of parquet flooring, for which 
it is ideally suited, and paper. 

Outlook 

Over the years the wattle industry 
in South Africa has been geared to 
meet the needs of extract plants, plus 
those of overseas buyers of bark in 
As a result the an- 
coincides 


its natural state. 
nual production closely 
with the total demand. Since it takes 
the wattle tree approximately 10 years 
to mature, it follows that even if new 
extract plants were to be erected or 
existing ones expanded present plan- 
tations would not be able to meet 
increased demands for roughly a dee- 
ade. 


The production of wattle extract, 
which in 1949 totaled 102,000 tons, 
is fast approaching the potential of 
which the industry is capable with 
existing facilities. Likewise current 
exports of bark (61,600 tons in 1949) 
represent the maximum that wattle 
plantations can be expected to supply 
from trees now under cultivation. Al- 
though the demand for both wattles 
and extract outstrips the ability to 
supply it, expansion of the industry, 
which would appear logical, will only 
be undertaken when the industry has 
satisfied itself that greater demand is 
permanent. This long-run view must 
be taken because of the time required 
to develop new forests and the heavy 
capital outlay necessary to erect new 
extract plants. Other factors of im- 
portance are the possible return of 
India as a buyer of wattle bark and 
extract and the role that the United 
States will take as a consumer of ex- 
tract. 





BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR 


TACCO 
SOLUBLE CLAY 


THERE IS ONLY ONE “TACCO” 


© 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 
Sole Distributors to the Leather 


ndustry 
172-176 Purchase Street 
Tel. Liberty 0517 Beston, Mass. 








Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 
Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 











Not merely a name, but 
a brand of Distinctive Ex- 
cellence. 





Manufacturing Specialists—Fatliquors, Sulphonated Oils, 
Hard Greases and Soaps for Tanners 


The Services of our Research Laboratory 
are at your Disposal. 


WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


(Boston Postal District) 
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The only place I know where 
the service is good is at Salem Oil 
& Grease Co. because their fat: 
liquors are formulated by special 
ists who know how to make the 
right kind of oils for better leath- 
ers. 








‘Liberty 2-8672 and 2-8673 





THE only suc- 
cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather 
for drum 
tanning, ex- 
tracting and 
oiling. 
Also pre- 
WRINGER pares both 
bark and chrome tanned sides and 
whole hides for the skiving and 
splitting machine. | 
_ Quirin Leather Press Co. | 
| Olean, New York 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
(Continued from Page 12) 


maintained. Further, an arrangement 
is provided in which the pressure on 
the rolling heads may be quickly re- 
leased so that when the feed conveyor 
is blocked, the removal of the leather 
piece causing the blockage may be 
quickly accomplished. 

The total extended path of travel 
of the heads carrying the rollers is 
greater than the width of the leather 
pieces. Since it is undesirable to ex- 
cessively compress or squeeze down 
the edges of the leather pieces because 
they will not then measure up to 
proper gauge thickness, an arrange- 
ment is provided by which this is 
avoided. 

These improvements not only im- 
prove the quality of the rolling and 
finishing but also decrease the cost 
and increase the output. 

Source: Marl McMath, Newport, 
Ky., and John C. Henning and 


| Charles R. Sims, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Patent no. 2,540,132. 


| 
} 
| 
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LAMINATING MACHINE 

Twenty inch rolls of fabrikoid and 
paper are glued and efficiently lami- 
nated and rewound on this new 
Laminating Machine recently intro- 
duced. Speeds up to 50 feet per 
minute are attained, the laminated 
material being run over a_ heated 





drum to dry the adhesive before re- 
winding. An_ upright suspension 
roller permits laminated material to 
travel 16 feet to adjust to room tem- 
perature before rewinding. 

Machine is equipped with a vari- 
able speed control. The double jack- 
eted tank is removable for cleaning. 
A thermostatic heat control keeps hot 
glues at the proper consistency. Di- 
mensions are: 38” wide x 130” long 
x 51” high. Requests for machines 
other than for 20 inch rolls can be 
supplied on special order. 

Source: Potdevin Machine Co., 


1285 38th St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 
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ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


OPERATING PLANT AT 
Erie, Pa. 
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Gor the Best 


IN COMFORT 
AND CONVENIENCE 


New Jefferson 


HOTEL 
Completely remodeled and re- 
furnished—New Jefferson Hotel 
will make your visit to South 
Bend much more pleasant. 

CONSIDERATE 

RATES FROM 6275 

SOUTH BEND 
INDIANA 


HOTEL DAYTON 


A modern hotel with every com- 
fort and convenience to make 
your stay a delight in Kenosha 
—where business and pleasure 
mix. Home of the Town Casino. 


RATES 
FROM oz 


KENOSHA vwisc. 
Personal Management 


FRED F. KEAN 
AND ASSOCIATES 








TABER 
TANNERY 
PUMPS 


. -. have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859. Write for Bulletin TP-629 


TABER PUMP CO. 
300 Elm St. (Est. 1859) Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted 








Wanted and For Sale 





Lines Wanted 


FOR THE St. Louis Territory by an old and 
established agency. Especially interested in 
obtaining a side leather or calf line, also a 
fabric and flexible split connection. We are at 
present representing some Nationally known 
tanners and would only be interested in repre- 
senting a reputable house. Address F-12, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, lll 


Wanted: Surplus Stocks 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ ae OF 
PR incl: outs, 

mples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS. 


TT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Tannery Available 
IN OPERATION, produces excellent leather. 
$20,000 will handle; balance ten years to pay. 
Reason for sale owner's health. 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t. 
Chicago 6, Tl. 


For Sale at Low 

And Attractive Prices 
Wool Blanket Ends 
Wool & Cotton Blanket Ends 
Cotton Blanket Ends 
Canton Flannel Full Stock, also 
Various Lengths, Jobs, Shorts 
fmitation Leather Full Stock and Remnants 
All Kinds & Colors an Weights 
Also, Block Cuts 
Various Colors 











ths — is — 





— Remnants 


"Kaw Waite—G Carloeds or Smaii Lots 


Pull of 

we Just Keep Moving Our Stock. 

Take Advantage of Our Low Prices. 

Be One of Our Satisfied Oustomers. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
Write for Your Needs — We Will Reply 
Promptly and in Detail with Samples, 
if necessary. 











CENTRAL MERCANTILE Co. 
217 Miwaukee Ave., Chicago 6, Ml. 





For NEW IDEAS In Shoe Styling 
Subscribe To Our Imported 
SHOE DESIGN SERVICES 


Ask For Descriptive Price List 


Overseas Publishers Reps. 


68 Beaver St. New York 4, N. ¥ 
BOwling Green 9-5477 
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Chicago 6 








Dressed Skins Wanted 


Any kind of skins with wool on 
Lambs or Shearlings of low grades. 


WRITE 


SPIROU & KARCH INC. 
1170 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


2—Sheridan 48" Embossing 
Machines 

2—Modern Spraying Machines 

1—Whitney Model M Flesher 


Address G-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





SEDGWICK K. JOHNSON 
Leather Chemist and Tanner 
Research and Government Work a Specialty 


E-4 19 Pingry Place, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
ELizabeth 3-7336 
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Asst. Tannery Supt. 


WANTED: Assistant to Tannery Superintend- 
ent. Man, 26 to 32 years of age. Preferably 
some experience in tanning MECHANICAL 
LEATHERS. Requisites: Knowledge Leather 
Chemistry, Tannery Operation, Supervision 
and Management of Men, Routine Tannery 
Office Clerical Duties. Position offers oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Address G-3, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





Situations Wanted 





Leather Salesman 


LEATHER SALESMAN, with following in 
fancy leather line, New York area, seeks 
position. 
Address G-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Supt.-Tanner 


SITUATION WANTED by Top Flight super- 
intendent and tanner of Smooth, Elk, Aniline, 
Mechanical, Waterproof, and Retan Leathers 
in sides and kips. Also splits of all descrip- 
tions. Address G-4, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Tanner & Supt. 


SITUATION WANTED as tanner and super- 
intendent of plant manufacturing glove, gare 
ment, or sporting goods leathers in sheep, goat, 
deerskins, cowsides, or horse fronts. Also 
glove, lace, apron, and other splits. Addres# 
G-5, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adamg 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Credit and Office Manager 


Lawyer and Accountant with over ten years* 
experience in shoe business. Able executive 
capable of taking complete charge. References, 
Will locate anywhere. Address Box Y-4, c/@ 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


aul Ballaaher 
X& Co., Me, 


CEALERS IN 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN 


Jchkled Sheep Stiins 


PEABODY, NIASS. 











LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Franklin St. Salem, Mass. 





BOUGHT — SOLD 


Titaniums — Lithopone 
Zinc Oxide — Bichromates 
Cellosolves — Glycols 
Ethanolamines — Dyes 
Chemicals — Extracts — Waxes 
Greases—Residues—Oils 
By-Products—Wastes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Coming Events 


Deaths 


Index To Advertisers 





July 29-Aug. 3, 1951—National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Show, sponsored by 
National Luggage and Leather Goods As- 
sociation. Hotel New Yorker, New York 


City. 


Aug. 19-22, 1951 — Spring Showing of 
Allied Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for 
allied trades. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, New 
York City. 


Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


Oct. 20, 1951—-38th annual banquet of 
New York Shoe Superintendents’ and Fore- 
men’s Association. Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Oct. 25-26, 1951—Annual Fall Meeting 
of Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951 — National Shoe! 
Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
‘, A orth and Wen rT Shoe 
Palmer House and 





Reintl i a aa 
other hotels, Chicago. 


Nov. 11-14, 1951—Spring Shoe Show,- 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 25-29, 1951 — Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America for Spring and Summer 
1952. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association and National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 








BLUE BOOK 


of the 
SHOE & LEATHER INDUSTRY 





in the making 








SULPHONATED OILS 
FAT Cidvors 


VOUVAITY AND UNIFOR,IEAG 


Ralph Rosenthal 

. 71, hide dealer, died July 1 in 
Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, O. He 
was owner of Ralph Rosenthal & Co., 
Cincinnati hide and fur dealer. A na- 
tive of Lithuania, Rosenthal came to 
the U. S. 46 years ago and established 
his business 16 years later. He was a 
member of B'nai B'rith, the Zionist 
Organization of America, and other 
religious organizations. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, two daughters, a 
brother and four sisters in the U. S. 
and one in Tel Aviv, Israel, and three 
grandchildren. 


Charles Glaser 
. 66, leather and leather supplies 
executive, died June 30. He was sales 
representative in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory for Newark Leather Finish Co. 
of Harrison, N. J. Previously, he was 
superintendent for 20 years of Dun- 
gan, Hood & Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
tanner of glazed kid. He leaves his 

wife and a son, Charles, Jr. 


Sam Steinberg 

. 72, well-known hide dealer, died 
July 4 of a heart attack while attend- 
ing a barbecue at the Ridgeway 
Country Club, Memphis, Tenn. Stein- 
berg was president of S. Steinberg and 
Co., Memphis hide firm, and _ also 
president of the Memphis Butchers 
Association. A native of Poland, he 
came to America 58 years ago and was 
active in banking circles before en- 
tering the hide business. During 
World War II, he was a member of 
the National Hide Advisory Commit- 
tee of OPA and was a former director 
of the National Hide Association. He 
was active in religious and organiza- 
tional affairs. Surviving are his wife, 
three daughters, Mrs. Joseph Tarshis, 
Mrs. Herbert Waller, and Mrs. Sam 
Hirsh; and two brothers, Morris and 
Emanuel. 
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but —what YOU want 
is Experienced Help! 








MARDEN:WILD CORP. 





500 Columbia St., Somerville, Mass. 


MARDEN-WILD of CANADA, LTD. 





HALIFAX, N. S 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 
sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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NOTHING LIKE IMP! 
New NOPCOLENES 


and the “Double Action” 


Nene! SY 


ROVEMENT! 


bring you improvement PLUS 


Lacking suitable eating tools, two-fisted Henry VIII 
and his fellows often rammed down their meals with 
both hands—a risky and messy business. 


But the world doesn’t stand still. Along came effi- 
cient table knives and forks—and double action dish- 
to-mouth transportation was improved tremendously. 
Which brings us to Nopcolene* fatliquors: 


Our initial Nopcolenes appeared to afford as valu- 
able a means for making good leather better as Henry's 
fingers provided for feeding his face. But as with His 
Majesty, so with us—there was room for improvement. 


And improve we did! By putting the original 
Nopcolenes to work, and checking closely, we found 
how to produce superior formulations—truly revolu- 
tionary fatliquors which give superb surface lubrication 
plus easily-controlled penetration. Used either singly or in 
combination, these improved Nopcolenes make it pos- 


sible for you to obtain leather with amy surface feel, 
temper, hand, break and stretch you desire. 


Also, our new Nopcolenes are practically mo/sture- 
free (affording real savings in freight and handling 
charges), readily soluble, and extremely easy to handle. 


In fact, you'll find today’s “double action” Nopco- 
lenes do a sensational job on all types of leather — out- 
perform other fatliquors in every way. 


Write us for full information. Working instructions, 
and the cooperation of our Technical Service Division, 
are yours for the asking. 


This book, just published, gives 
you valuable data about | Nopco’ s 
improved Nop 

and includes a number of typical 
formulas for a variety of leath- 
ers. Send for your free copy. 





Nopco Oils make good leather better 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Branches: Boston e Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Calif. 


*Nopco'ene is a Registered Trade Mark of Nopco Chemical Company 

















for top efficiency! 


M.W. JENKINS SONS, INC. 








